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FOREWORD 


This report is one of a series of studies carried out under the Skilled Man- 
power Training Research Program begun by the Federal Department of Labour 
In 1956 in co-operation with other interested federal and provincial departments 
and management and union organizations. The research program is under the 
general direction of the Interdepartmental Skilled Manpower Training Research 
Committee and its aims and objectives are set out in detail in Report No. 1 of this 
series, entitled “‘Progress Report’, issued in June 1957. 


The broad purpose of the ‘Acquisition of Skills Study” was to obtain some 
insight into the ways in which workers in selected skilled trades acquired their 
(skills. Other types of information were also sought, such as the opinions of workers 
as to what was the most useful part of their training, how workers regarded their 
trade in relation to other occupations, how technological changes were affecting 
training requirements, and the sources of workers for skilled trades. It was felt 
that data of this kind would be of value in suggesting ways in which the education 
and training of workers for the skilled trades could be improved and would, there- 
fore, assist educational authorities, industry, labour, government, and other inter- 
ested groups in their efforts to meet industry’s changing requirements for skilled 
and technical manpower. 


This report was prepared under the direction of Mr. J. P. Francis and the 
supervision of Mr. P. Cohen. The interview questionnaire was developed by 
Messrs. John Clake and Bruce McFarlane who also conducted the field inter- 
views in the summer of 1956, assisted by Mr. Hugh Savage. Analytical concepts 
and methodology were developed by Mr. J. V. Klein who also contributed to the 
writing of the report. The summary of the findings, which forms Part I of this 
| report, was prepared by Mr. P. Cohen. The valuable assistance of Messrs. H. R. 
|Woods, J. K. MacDiarmid, P. Asselin, A. E. Styles, H. Postner, W. G. Craig, 
P. R. Schweitzer, and E. Monette on various phases of the project is gratefully 
acknowledged. The report was edited and prepared for printing by Mrs. D. French. 
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INTRODUCTION 


__ This report presents a summary of the survey findings, followed by tabu- 
lated data relating to each trade. A further, detailed analysis of the tabular 
material is contained in a supplementary report for each trade, available on 
request from the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Each supplement also includes a sample of replies made by tradesmen 
concerning the most useful part of their training, and their views on what is 
desirable in the way of education and training to attain competency in the 
respective trades. Also available is a separate document, entitled “Technical 
Notes”, which explains in detail the terms, concepts, and methods used to 
classify and analyze the data. 


Data on supervisory personnel in the various trades surveyed have been 
excluded from this report because of the relatively small numbers involved. 
They are, however, included in the supplementary reports. The findings for 
supervisors are very similar to those for the tradesmen. 


A partial attempt is made in this report to assess the implications of the 
data presented in terms of what is desirable in the way of training and education 
in the acquiring of a particular skill. Further consideration will be given to 
the implications of these findings in a Progress Report now being prepared 
on the Skilled Manpower Training Research Program. 

Since this was the first study of its kind, and necessarily experimental, it 
was thought advisable to cover only a small number of skilled trades and workers 
and to limit the study to the Toronto and Montreal areas. The findings, there- 
fore, refer particularly to these two areas, but they may be suggestive of the 
situation in the country as a whole, since the sample includes workers trained 
in many parts of Canada, as well as those from other countries. 

The study was experimental in two important ways: in terms of developing 
procedures for doing a study of this kind, and in terms of developing an ana- 
lytical framework for these kinds of data. For the latter reason, the analyses 
of the individual trades are perhaps more elaborate than is warranted by the 
size of the sample. However, the detailed form of analysis was retained in an 
attempt to throw at least a partial light on broad and significant questions. 

The skilled trades were selected for study on the basis of one or more of 
the following criteria: 

1. The skills required in the trade have been affected by technological 
changes; 

2. The trade is representative of an important occupational group; 

3. The trade is likely to grow in importance with increasing mechaniza- 
tion of industry; 

4, The trade is one which is frequently considered an apprenticeable trade. 
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Employing these criteria, the following five trades were chosen: electronic 
technician, floor moulder, senior draughtsman, sheet metal worker, and tool 
and die maker. 

To a greater or lesser degree, all five trades meet the first criterion; that is, 
the skills required for competent performance of the duties of the trade have 
been affected by technological changes that have occurred in industry. 


The second criterion is also met by all five trades. Floor moulding, sheet 
metal working, and tool and die making are representative of the metal working 
trades, an important group which accounts for a large percentage of tradesmen 
in the manufacturing industry. Senior draughtsmen and electronic technicians 
are representative of a group of trades lying between the skilled tradesman level 
on the lower limit and the professional engineering level on the upper limit. 


The third criterion is most clearly met by the electronic technicians who 
will probably be in greater demand with the increasing use and manufacture 
of electronic equipment. 

The fourth criterion is met by tool and die makers, sheet metal workers 
and floor moulders, trades that have been traditionally considered as appren- 
ticeable. 


The ‘“‘Acquisition of Skills Survey” was carried out in the summer of 1956 
by means of interviews with tradesmen, supervisors, and management officials 
in a variety of establishments and industries. Approximately 800 qualified 
workers were interviewed in about 75 establishments in Toronto and Montreal. 


In selecting the industries and establishments to be covered for each trade, 
an attempt was made to have as broad an industry coverage as possible within 
the limits imposed by the manpower and time available for the study. The 
number of workers to be selected from a particular industry and establishment 
was related to the number employed in that trade in the establishment and in the 
industry of which the establishment formed part. 


In selecting the actual workers to be interviewed, all of the skilled trades- 
men in the trade or trades being surveyed in a particular establishment were 
first identified. The interviewer then selected a certain number of workers from 
this group on a random basis. 


To ensure that workers in each trade selected from the various establish- 
ments and industries would be comparable with each other in terms of skill, 
the appropriate officials in each establishment were provided with occupational 
descriptions which described the duties that qualified workers in the trade were 
expected to be performing. The occupational descriptions, which were devel- 
oped by the Economics and Research Branch, are contained in Part 2 of this 
report. 


As has been mentioned, information was obtained from individuals in the 
sample by means of personal interviews. The limitations of the interviewing 
technique in a survey of this kind must be kept in mind, particularly in respect 
to data that are necessarily subjective in nature. Interviews can be expected 
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to yield quite reliable data with respect to questions of a factual type, such as 
those dealing with an individual’s education and training background. Even 
here, the accuracy of the response is limited to some extent by memory. The 
interview technique, however, has more serious limitations with respect to 
questions of a subjective nature. 


In this latter area, an effort was made in the survey to learn something about 
the attitudes of workers towards their own trade by asking them to rate their 
trade with a number of other occupations on three points—“‘preference”’, 
“prestige’’ and “‘occupation for son’. Workers were also asked to rank, in 
order of importance, the reasons why they entered their trade and to comment 
on what education and training is desirable to acquire competency in the trade. 


The attitudes of workers towards their own trade will tend to be influenced 
by a whole complex of factors which are extraneous to the occupation itself 
and which may vary from individual to individual—working conditions, super- 
vision, compatibility with fellow workers, personality factors, etc. Responses 
may also have been coloured by what the interviewee thought the interviewer 
would like to hear. In this respect, the fact that native Canadians conducted 
the interviews may have resulted in differences in response as between immi- 
grants and non-immigrants. 


There may be an unconscious tendency for some tradesmen in ranking 
the reasons why they entered the trade to rationalize their responses. This 
is not to say that the responses have no validity but rather that the conclusions 
drawn from these results may be biased to the extent that rationalization 
has taken place. 


Comments by tradesmen on what is desirable in the way of education and 
training to attain competency suffer also from some degree of subjectivity. 
There may be a tendency on the part of some individuals to recommend their 
own educational and training experience rather than to assess that experience 
in purely objective terms. Despite this limitation, it was felt that the thoughts 
of the interviewee regarding education and training would be of interest and 
value to all those concerned with vocational training. 


The workers interviewed in the sample were all males. The trades of tool 
and die making, floor moulding and sheet metal working have traditionally 
been male fields of work and the likelihood is that they will continue to be so. 
Male workers have, up to now, also predominated among electronic technicians 
and draughtsmen. There is every reason to believe, however, that in the future 
women will be found in greater numbers in these two fields of work. The fact, 
then, that no women turned up in the sample for these two occupations does 
not mean that they are automatically closed to them. The suitability of women 
for jobs at the technician level in the scientific and engineering areas is begin- 
ning to be recognized and the probability is that there will be increased employ- 
ment opportunities for women at the technician level. 


Part I-SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


For a clearer understanding of the general findings outlined below, it will 
be useful first to comment on two basic concepts—‘‘formal training” and 
“informal training’”—as they were used in the classification of tradesmen. 


It will be noted in Tables B and C throughout Part 2 that an attempt has 
been made to group those tradesmen with common training and educational 
backgrounds, in order to see what patterns, if any, are predominant. Two broad 
categories of tradesmen were established: those who had had some formal 
training and those who had acquired all their training informally. 


The concept of formal training pertains to three types of training: (1) pre- 
or post-employment courses that were designed specifically for the trade in 
which the tradesman was engaged at the time of the survey or for a related 
trade; (2) courses that, although not designed specifically for any one trade, 
were trade-related; and (3) organized on-the-job training received in the trade 
or a related trade. A worker who had any one of these types of training, regard- 
less of amount, was classified as formally trained. All other workers were 
regarded as informally trained, i.e., they had acquired their skills wholly through 
informal on-the-job training. By definition, the term formal training includes 
two classes of workers—those who had received their training wholly by formal 
means, and those who had acquired their skills through a combination of formal 
and informal training. The amount of formal training received by each type © 
of tradesman is dealt with in Table F throughout Part 2. 


Thus the pattern tables, B and C, attempt to present in summary the 
common patterns of education and training for Canadian and non-Canadian 
trained tradesmen. 


High Proportion of Immigrant Tradesmen 


About 35 per cent of all tradesmen interviewed in the five trades had © 
received the greater part of their training outside Canada. In this report, this 
group is referred to as “non-Canadian’. This high proportion reflects the 
heavy reliance of Canadian industry on immigration as a source for skilled 
workers, at least up to the period of the survey in 1956. Non-Canadian trained 
tradesmen were found in substantial numbers in all five trades, but were most 
heavily represented in the draughting occupation, in which they made up over 
half the sample. In the tool and die making trade, they formed 37 per cent. 
Percentages for the other three trades were: electronic technicians, 31 per cent; | 
floor moulders, 28 per cent; sheet metal workers, 22 per cent. 


It is interesting to observe that, for these five occupations, the extent of 
immigration was closely related to the level of skill, that is, the more highly 
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Chart 1 


WHERE TRADESMEN RECEIVED THEIR TRAINING 


> CANADA 
UNITED KINGDOM 


> OTHER 


skilled the trade or occupation, the greater was the dependence on immigration 
as a source for skilled workers. This suggests that, up to the time of the survey, 
training facilities in Canada were failing to keep pace with manpower require- 
ments, and this was particularly pronounced in the more highly skilled occu- 
pations. There is also evidence to suggest that, apart from the availability of 
training facilities, difficulty was being encountered in attracting a sufficient 
number of Canadians into the trades of floor moulding and sheet metal working, 
and this was an additional factor in the use of immigration to meet manpower 
needs. 


Where Non-Canadian Trained Tradesmen Received Their Training 


The following table and chart illustrate the high proportion of tradesmen 
in this survey who received the major part of their training in the United 
Kingdom. In over-all terms, the U.K. accounted for 57 per cent of the trades- 
men, continental Europe 39 per cent, and the United States 4 per cent. U.K.- 
trained tradesmen constituted the majority of the foreign-trained workers in 
every trade except sheet metal working. 


Non-Canadian Trained Tradesmen by Location of Training 


Occupations United Continental United Total 
Kingdom Europe States 

HloorsMioulderss 0k. eee ee 18 8 1 27 
Tool and) Die Makers). 25440. 0oe 33 i9 3 ae 
Senior Draughtsmen............. 47 33 i 81 
Electronic Technicians............ 25 17 4 46 
Sheet Metal Workers............. 8% 16 0 29 
EPOtal cee fet ne aes See eee 136 93 9 238 


Age Distribution 


The table below presents the age distribution of Canadian and non- 
Canadian trained workers for each of the five trades. It will be seen that the 
Canadians were generally younger than the non-Canadians in all trades except 
that of sheet metal worker. 


Of interest is the high proportion of younger workers in the occupations 
of electronic technician and draughting in contrast to the other trades. A 
majority of electronic technicians were in the age group 20 to 34.9—71 per cent 
of the Canadians and 57 per cent of the non-Canadians. Half of the draughts- 
men, Canadian and non-Canadian, were also in this age group. 


The floor moulding trade had the highest proportion of older workers, 
that is, those in the 50-and-over group, followed by the tool and die makers. 
This obtained for both Canadians and non-Canadians. 
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Chart 2 


PERCENTAGE OF NON-CANADIAN TRAINED TRADESKEN 
TRAINED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Percentage 


Floor Moulders 
Tool and Die Makers 
1 
Senior Draughtsmen } 
Electronic Technicians 


Sheet Metal Workers 


oo 


There was a higher proportion of non-Canadians than Canadians in the 
50-and-over group in all trades except draughting, where the proportion was 


just about equal. 
Age Distribution—Five Trades 


: 20-34.9 35-49.9 50+ Median 
Pee paticn Years Years Years net Age 
% % % 

Floor Moulders 

Canadian-trained.......... 3 28 34 100 42.5 

Horeion-trained . cnc... . 4 .- 19 44 37 100 46.5 
Tool and Die Makers 

Canadian-trained...:...... 44 38 18 100 36.3) 

Moreign-trained:...i....2-. 20 44 36 100 44.4 
Senior Draughtsmen 

Canadian-trained.......... 52 38 10 100 34.7 

Foreign-trained............ 49 42 9 100 Spel 
Electronic Technicians 

Canadian-trained.......... Ti IY 2 100 Sirs 

HMoreign-trained) 4.1.5. 26 546 oy 30 13 100 S72 
Sheet Metal Workers 

Canadian-trained.......... 40 49 11 100 37.9 

Horeign-trained..:...5..5-- 45 28 28 100 Sino 


Formal Training | 
The pattern tables B and C indicate that there was a greater emphasis on 
formal training, particularly of the apprenticeship kind, in the case of the non- 
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Canadian group, and more on informal training in the case of the Canadians. 
However, most of the Canadians in each trade received at least some formal 
training, the proportion varying from trade to trade. It was notably high in 
the case of draughtsmen, electronic technicians and tool and die makers, in 
that order; and low in the case of sheet metal workers and floor moulders. 
In contrast, in all trades a higher proportion of non-Canadian than Canadian- 
trained tradesmen received some formal training. 


One explanation of the high incidence of formal training among the non- 
Canadian trained tradesmen may lie in the recruiting practices of immigration 
and company officials. These officials would tend to encourage skilled and 
technical personnel who hold a certificate, such as the Ordinary National or 
Higher National Certificate in the United Kingdom, to go forward with their 
plans for emigrating to Canada, and, conversely, to discourage others who do 
not have evidence of formal training or apprenticeship completion. The 
granting of a national certificate in the United Kingdom usually denotes that 
the holder has received a substantial amount of formal training. Similarly, 
tradesmen and technical workers from continental Europe may also be required 
to produce papers certifying that they have served an apprenticeship or have 
graduated at a certain level from a technical college or school. An equally 
valid explanation is that there is a much stronger tradition of apprenticeship 
and other forms of organized training in the United Kingdom and continental 
Europe than in Canada, and this would also account for the greater incidence 
of formal training among the immigrant group. The way in which immigrants 
are selected for employment in Canada may, however, exaggerate the incidence 
of formal training that exists in overseas countries. 


As stated previously, the amount of formal training received is not indicated 
in the pattern tables B and C but is shown in a later table, F. Two general - 
conclusions may be drawn from Table F: first, that the majority of workers, 
Canadian and non-Canadian, in each trade had received at least two .years 
formal training; and second, that in every trade the tradesmen who had been 
trained abroad had received more formal training than those who had been 
trained in Canada. For example, all non-Canadians classified as formally 
trained in the trades of floor moulding, sheet metal working, tool and die 
making and draughting had received at least two years formal training. Com- 
parable figures for Canadians in these trades were 98 per cent, 45 per cent, 
76 per cent and 84 per cent. A larger proportion of non-Canadians than 
Canadians had received four or more years of formal training in all trades 
except that of electronic technician. In the latter case, 40 per cent of the Cana- 
dians had this amount of training compared with 33 per cent of the non- 
Canadians. Trades that ranked highest among Canadians in terms of the 
amount of formal training were floor moulder, tool and die maker and draughts- 
man. Sheet metal workers ranked lowest—only 45 per cent had at least two 
years of formal training. 
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Informal Training 


Informal training was a significant factor in the training of Canadians. 
Tables B and C show that 44 per cent of the Canadian sheet metal tradesmen 
35 per cent of the floor moulders and 12 per cent of the tool and die makers 
received their training wholly through this means. An insignificant number of 
electronic technicians and draughtsmen were in this category. Comparable 
figures for the non-Canadian tradesmen were much lower: sheet metal workers, 
10 per cent; tool and die makers, 9 per cent; and floor moulders, 7 per cent. 
No non-Canadian draughtsmen and only one electronic technician were in this 
category. 


The foregoing by no means gives the full picture of the role played by 
informal training, since it does not take into account the considerable informal 
training experience of tradesmen categorized as formally trained. For example, 
in the case of Canadian draughtsmen, 68 per cent of those classified as formally 
trained acquired their skills through a combination of course work and informal 
on-the-job training. Even in the trade of tool and die making, which is tradition- 
ally an apprenticeable one in Canada, one third of the formally trained Canadian 
tradesmen had a combination of formal training (mainly trade-related courses) 
and informal training. 


It is evident then that, so far as the Canadian workers are concerned, and 
to a lesser extent the non-Canadians, the incidence of informal training is much 
greater than the concepts of informal and formal training used in this survey 
would seem to indicate. The reality of the situation is that many Canadian 
tradesmen acquire their skills either through informal means alone or through 
a combination of formal and informal training. 


Common Patterns of Education and Training 


In addition to showing two broad groups of tradesmen, those who have 
been wholly informally trained and those who have had some formal training, 
Tables B and C also group the tradesmen according to common educational 
and training backgrounds, to see whether any predominant patterns emerge. 


In setting up the sub-categories, a middle road was taken between develop- 
ing classes that were too broad and those that were too narrow. If the former 
approach had been taken, the variations in education and training would have 

been obscured; too many classes, on the other hand, would have gone to the 
other extreme and obscured the common education and training characteristics 
of the tradesmen interviewed. 


Each pattern is made up of two or more education and training components, 
for example, apprenticeship and technical school. What this means 1s that the 
tradesman has attended, but not necessarily completed, technical school; this 
also holds true for apprenticeship or any other pattern component. 

The pattern approach is mainly useful in showing what the common 
patterns of education and training are in fairly broad terms. It does not, 
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however, give a complete picture of each particular type of education or train- 
ing, since the patterns are only mutually exclusive in terms of combinations of 
education and training. To illustrate, apprenticeship training may appear in 
several different patterns; therefore no one pattern, no matter how common 
it is, gives the complete picture for apprenticeship. This is set forth in Tables 
Deand E: 

It should also be mentioned that because of the differences in training ex- 
periences of those interviewed, the common patterns that emerged, in almost 
all cases, covered considerably less than a majority of the tradesmen. This 
is of interest in itself, since it indicates the variety of ways in which tradesmen 
in the five trades acquired their skills, particularly in the case of Canadian 
workers. 


The most common patterns for the five trades and the percentage of trades- 
men accounted for by each pattern are given below. In the case of Canadian- 
trained tool and die makers, there was no one common pattern, four main 
patterns were followed, each of about equal importance. The remaining 
patterns for each trade are shown in the tables themselves and reveal a good 
deal of diversity. An indication of the extent of the diversity can be had by 
noting the percentage of tradesmen accounted for by the most common pattern 
or patterns given below. The smaller the percentage, the greater is the diversity 
of the remaining patterns. 


FLOOR MOULDERS 

Canadian: primary school and apprenticeship training—37 per cent. 
Non-Canadian: secondary school* and apprenticeship—sS6 per cent. 
TOOL AND DIE MAKERS 


Canadian: (a) general secondary school and apprenticeship—8.5 per cent 


(b) general secondary school and part-time trade related courses— 
To) Per cent 


(c) technical secondary school and apprenticeship—7.5 per cent 


(d) general secondary school, apprenticeship and part-time trade- 
related courses—7.5 per cent. 


Non-Canadian: secondary school* and apprenticeship—46 per cent. 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 

Canadian: primary school and informal on-the-job training—25 per cent. 
Non-Canadian: secondary school* and apprenticeship—38 per cent. 
DRAUGHTSMEN 


Canadian: technical secondary school and part-time trade-related courses— 
I] per cent. 


Non-Canadian: secondary school* and apprenticeship—26 per cent. 


* Includes technical secondary and general secondary schooling. 
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ELECTRONIC TECHNICIANS 


Canadian: technical secondary school and part-time trade-related courses— 
17 per cent. 


Non-Canadian: secondary school* and Armed Forces related training— 
22 per cent. 


Educational Background of Tradesmen 


Virtually all the Canadian and non-Canadian trained tradesmen who were 
interviewed had attended and completed primary school. Although, as might 
be expected, fewer workers had attended secondary school, the number of 
tradesmen throughout the five trades who had received at least some secondary 
education was considerable. 


Not surprisingly, secondary school attendance was highest for Canadians 
and non-Canadians in the occupations of electronic technician and senior 
draughtsman. All electronic technicians (except two Canadians) and all 
draughtsmen had attended secondary school. Secondary school attendance 
was also very high for tool and die makers—four out of five Canadians and 
non-Canadians had some secondary schooling. The floor moulding trade had 
the lowest proportion of Canadian attendance at a secondary school (one third); 
in contrast, more than three quarters of the non-Canadians in this trade had 
some secondary schooling. More Canadian sheet metal tradesmen had attended 
a secondary school than floor moulders—roughly, six out of ten; for non- 
Canadians the proportion was two out of three. It will be noted that in the 


Chart 3 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF CANADIAN AND 
NON-CANADIAN TRAINED TRADESMEN 


Canadian VA Non-Canadian 


Per Cent 


| 100 
90 


100% 


Sheet Metal 
Die Makers Workers 


* Includes technical secondary and general secondary schooling. 
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three trades just dealt with, there was a greater incidence of secondary school 
attendance on the part of non-Canadians than Canadians. 


The secondary school completion rate!, as was to be expected, was generally 
much lower in all five trades than the rate for attendance. Heading the list | 
again was the electronic technician occupation. Two thirds of the Canadian — 
and three quarters of the non-Canadian electronic technicians had completed 
secondary school. The next highest trade for the Canadians was draughting, 
with 59 per cent completions, compared with 34 per cent for non-Canadians. 
The secondary school completion rate for Canadian tool and die makers was 
very low relative to the high attendance rate; completions accounted for only 
one fifth of the tradesmen. In contrast, half of the non-Canadian tool and die 
makers completed secondary school. Canadian floor moulders had the lowest 
completion rate—5 per cent, compared with 36 per cent for non-Canadians. 
The completion rate for sheet metal tradesmen was the same, about one fourth, 
for Canadians and non-Canadians. Interestingly enough, a larger proportion 
of Canadian sheet metal workers than tool and die makers completed secondary — 
school. 


With the exception of draughtsmen, relatively more non-Canadian than 
Canadian tradesmen had completed secondary school. 


Although more Canadians received secondary schooling of the academic 
than of the technical type, the survey nevertheless shows the important part 
which technical secondary schools played in the training of Canadian tradesmen. 
Roughly half of the Canadian draughtsmen and tool and die makers had 
attended a technical secondary school, and about one fourth of the sheet metal 
workers. Technical schooling was a negligible factor in the case of floor moul- 
ders. The academic type of secondary education was more dominant than the 
technical type among electronic technicians. 


The post-secondary technical institute type of training is a relatively recent 
innovation in Canada while in the United Kingdom and on the Continent it 
has a longer history. It is to be expected that, because of the technician training 
orientation of the technical institutes, they are of greater significance as a means 
of acquiring skills for the more highly skilled technician occupations than for 
the traditional skilled trades. It is not surprising then that technical institutes 
had very little influence in the training of floor moulders, tool and die makers 
and sheet metal workers. In the electronic and draughting trades, however, a 
fair number of workers, Canadian and non-Canadian alike, had acquired their 
skills in some measure through the medium of these institutions. It is worthy 
of note that in the case of electronic technicians, more Canadian than non- 
Canadian trained workers attended a technical institute. On the other hand, 
more non-Canadian than Canadian draughtsmen had this form of training. 


1 Canadians were considered having completed secondary school if they had successfully com- 
pleted four or five years of such schooling. For U.K. workers, the principle followed was graduation 


from a secondary school at age 15 or upwards; for other non-Canadians, a decision was made 
based on the facts as reported. 
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Chart 4 
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In the analysis of the educational background of the tradesmen inter- 
viewed, a comparison was made between the formally and informally trained 
Canadian workers as to pre-employment education. It was expected that the 
formally trained would have had a higher level of pre-employment education 
than the informally trained and this was borne out by the analysis. It was 
found that a larger proportion of formally trained tradesmen in the floor 
moulding, sheet metal and tool and die making trades had completed primary 
and secondary schooling than the informally trained. In the floor moulding 
and sheet metal trades, twice as many formally trained workers completed 
secondary school as the informally trained; in the tool and die making trade 
the ratio was slightly lower—five to three. A similar comparison was not 
worked out for draughtsmen and electronic technicians because there were too 
few informally trained workers. 


A major reason for the higher level of education among the formally 
trained is that, so far as organized training in industry, such as apprenticeship, 
is concerned, a certain level of educational attainment has usually been required, 
though this may vary from trade to trade. Thus education has been used in 
the past, and is being used to an even greater degree in the present, as a screening 
device for the selection of workers for formal training programs in industry. 
This situation has.usually not prevailed in the case of workers trained through 
informal means. The resulting disparity between the education of formally and 
informally trained workers may be even greater today because of the trend in 
industry towards raising still further the academic entrance requirements for 
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in-plant training programs for the development of skilled workers and techni- 
cians. This trend is a reflection of a technology, increasing in complexity, 
which dictates the need for workers with a better knowledge of mathematics 
and science and a better educational background generally. It is only to be 
expected that, in these circumstances, the selection of candidates for in-plant 
training programs will favour those with a higher level of education. 


The stress on higher educational qualifications by industry for the skilled 
and technical occupations points to the need for more schooling on the part 
of students interested in industrial employment at these higher occupational 
levels. Those who are currently employed in industry and who lack the necessary 
education are faced with the problem of being unable academically to benefit 
from more advanced training unless facilities are provided either in industry or 
public institutions to enable them to improve their academic qualifications. 
Because so many of its workers and new entrants do not have an adequate 
education, industry, in turn, is handicapped in its efforts to upgrade workers 
through formal training or other schemes. 


Apprenticeship Training 


Apprenticeship as a form of training was much more predominant among 
non-Canadian than Canadian tradesmen. This is but a reflection of the stronger 
tradition of apprenticeship training in the United Kingdom and continental 
Europe. In the United Kingdom, for example, it is typical for a youth to 
enter apprenticeship at the age of 14 or 16. He receives a combination of 
on-the-job and off-the-job instruction for a period varying from four to six 
years. Off-the-job instruction is considered a necessary part of his apprentice- 
ship. In addition, he is frequently required to attend classes at a technical 
college or similar type of institution for two to three evenings per week. 


In the survey sample, the proportion of non-Canadian trained workers in - 


each trade with apprenticeship training invariably exceeded that of the Cana- 
dians. This heavy incidence of apprenticeship training among the. non- 
Canadians was especially apparent in the sheet metal trade. In this occupation, 
all but one of the non-Canadians had undergone training by completing an 
apprenticeship, whereas only 12 per cent of the Canadians had done so. In the 
draughting trade, also, the disproportion in apprenticeship training between 
the two groups was clearly evident. An almost negligible number of Canadians 
in this occupation had completed an apprenticeship, whereas 46 per cent of 
the non-Canadians had done so. On the other hand, it is perhaps not without 
significance that in all the trades but one, namely that of electronic technician, at 
least some Canadian workers had completed the apprenticeship form of training. 


The incidence of apprenticeship was especially high among floor moulders; 
a higher proportion of Canadians and non-Canadians in this occupation had 
received this type of training than in any other trade. The occupation with 


the next highest proportion of apprenticeship-trained tradesmen was the tool 
and die making trade. 
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Armed Services Training 


The survey shows that armed services training made a considerable con- 
tribution to the training of electronic technicians, and to a much lesser extent 
to the training of draughtsmen. Thirty per cent of Canadian electronic tech- 
nicians had completed a related course in the armed services and over 50 per 
cent of the non-Canadians. Comparable figures for draughtsmen were 11 per 
cent and 9 per cent. 


Part-time Trade-related Courses 


Part-time trade-related courses had been undertaken by many workers 
on their own initiative in the five trades, as a means towards acquiring their 
respective occupational skills. This was generally much more pronounced 
in the case of the Canadians than the non-Canadians. In all trades except one, 
that of floor moulder, a higher proportion of Canadians had undertaken such 
courses than those trained abroad. In the trades of electronic technician and 
draughtsman the majority of Canadians had such training, almost half of the 
tool and die makers, and over one third of the sheet metal workers. For the 
Canadians, floor moulders ranked lowest in this respect. Part-time trade- 
related courses were more pronounced, in the case of the non-Canadians, in 
the occupations of electronic technician (67 per cent) and draughting (43 
per cent). 


One explanation for the emphasis on part-time courses in the case of the 
Canadians is that since organized trade training programs in industry, such 
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as apprenticeship, are less common in Canada than in the United Kingdom 
and continental Europe, part-time courses provide Canadians with an alter- 
native method of obtaining the technical knowledge and skills related to the 
trade. However, the fact that a high proportion of both Canadian and non- 
Canadian electronic technicians and draughtsmen took part-time courses 
indicates that such training is also a function of the complexity of the basic 
knowledge required; the more complex this is, the less likely that it will be 
provided through industrial training programs. Another factor is the accel- 
erating rate of technological change. In some occupations, such as electronic 
technician, new developments are occurring rapidly and these require additional 
training for workers to understand and master them. In some cases, such 
training is provided through in-plant training programs, but frequently workers 
take part-time courses on their own or under company auspices to keep abreast 
of new developments. 


Trends in Education and Training 


In order to determine changes in the pattern of education and training 
over time, and to make comparisons between older and younger workers with 
regard to the ways in which they acquired their skills, Canadian workers in 
each trade were classified according to the period in which they received the 
greater part of their education and training. The four periods selected for the 


purpose of classification were as follows: pre-1930; 1930-1939; 1940-1945; 
and post-1945, 
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ELECTRONIC TECHNICIANS 


The occupation of electronic technician is a comparatively new one, which 
accounts for the fact that the large majority of electronic technicians appearing 


in the sample received the greater part of their training in the 1940-1945 and 
post-1945 periods. 


Virtually all electronic technicians in each of the four periods under 
consideration attended secondary school, and the completion rate was generally 
very high with the exception of the war years when it dropped to 50 per cent. 
In the post-1945 period, the completion rate rose to 74 per cent. In this period, 
also, technical secondary school attendance was more common than general 
secondary schooling. 


Part-time courses played an important role in the training of electronic 
technicians. This can best be seen by looking at the data for the 1940-1945 
and post-1945 periods, since most of the electronic technicians in the sample 
were trained in these two periods. Two thirds of the electronic technicians, 
trained in the 1940-1945 period, had attended part-time trade-related courses. 
The proportion rose to over 75 per cent in the post-1945 period. 


Training in the armed forces made a substantial contribution to the devel- 
opment of electronic technicians in the 1940-1945 period. About 50 per cent 
of the workers trained during this period had undertaken trade-related courses 
in the armed forces. The proportion fell to 20 per cent in the post-war period, 
which indicates that the services continued, and no doubt still continue, to 
play a significant role in the development of electronic technicians for the 
civilian labour force. 


A feature of the post-1945 period was the emergence of the post-secondary 
technical institute type of training. About one fourth of the electronic tech- 
nicians trained during this period attended such institutes. The emergence of 
technical institutes and other types of advanced training was in response to 
the need for better qualified people with a broad knowledge of the principles 
and practice of a particular branch of technology. Because of the rapid devel- 
opments during the war years, the field of electronic technology had grown in 
complexity and was, more and more, requiring advanced training on the part 
of those who wished to enter it. 


SENIOR DRAUGHTSMEN 

All draughtsmen attended secondary school in the first three periods and 
94 per cent in the post-1945 period. The completion rate was considerably 
higher in the latter period (69 per cent) than in any of the other three periods. 
The relatively higher level of education among draughtsmen in the post-war 
period reflects the higher entrance qualifications required by industry as well 
as the growing complexity of technology. 

Attendance at a technical secondary school has risen proportionately 
over the years; it increased from 14 per cent in the pre-1930 period to 62 per 
cent in the post-1945 period. 
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Related organized in-plant trade training was relatively low for draughts- 
men in all periods except for the depression years, when 62 per cent received 
such training. 


The incidence of part-time trade-related courses was high in all periods. 


TOOL AND DIE MAKERS 


The trend towards a higher level of education is also evident in the case of 
the tool and die makers. The proportion that attended secondary school 
increased from 67 per cent in the pre-1930 period to 88 per cent in each of the 
last two periods. The completion rate was lowest in the pre-1930 period (13 
per cent) and highest in the 1930-1939 and 1940-1945 periods (24 per cent). 
The incidence of technical secondary schooling increased from 1930 on, and 
in the war and post-war years more tool and die makers had attended technical 
secondary school than general secondary school. 


Almost all of the tradesmen in the pre-1930 period received organized 
in-plant trade training, but only about 50 per cent in each of the following 
three periods. The most common form of such training in all periods was 
apprenticeship. 


At least 50 per cent of all workers in all periods except that of 1930-1939 
(26 per cent) had undertaken part-time trade-related courses. 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 


The vast majority of sheet metal workers completed primary school except 
in the pre-1930 period when the completion rate was 71 per cent. 


The proportion of tradesmen who attended secondary school was highest 
in the post-1945 period, when it was 65 per cent, compared with 29 per cent 
in the pre-1930 period. The completion rate was highest in the 1940-1945 
period. Attendance at a technical secondary school was negligible until the 
post-war period when 21 per cent of the tradesmen fell into this category, 
compared with 334 per cent who had attended a general secondary school. 


The incidence of organized in-plant trade training declined steadily over 
the four periods—from 29 per cent prior to 1930 to 14 per cent in the post-1945 
period. 


Part-time trade-related courses were fairly common from 1930 on. In the 
post-1945 period, 41 per cent of the tradesmen had undertaken such courses. 


FLOOR MOULDERS 


_The great majority of floor moulders completed primary school in all 
periods except that of pre-1930 when only 63 per cent did so. 


The completion rate and the proportion of tradesmen who attended 
secondary school varied from period to period; both were highest in the 1930- 
1939 and post-1945 periods. Technical secondary school attendance was 
negligible in all periods. 
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Seventy-five per cent of the floor moulders in the pre-1930 period received 
organized in-plant trade training. This proportion fell to 50 per cent in the 
1930-1939 period and rose only slightly to 55 per cent in the post-war period. 
In each of the periods covered, organized in-plant trade training was of the 
apprenticeship kind. 


Occupational Choice 


The non-Canadian trained tradesmen showed, on the whole, a much 
clearer pattern of occupational choice than the Canadians, and tended to enter 
their trade directly from school through apprenticeship. Many Canadians, on 
the other hand, had held a variety of jobs before entering the trade with which 
they were associated at the time of the survey. This is hardly surprising in view 
of the greater mobility which characterizes Canadian labour in general, and 
the greater opportunity for training in the United Kingdom and most European 
countries. 

The fact that training facilities in Canada are not organized to the same 
extent as in many European countries is, no doubt, an important factor in the 
greater mobility of Canadians. Another factor in the Canadian situation is 
the relatively minor role of guidance, both educational and vocational, in the 
formative years of students and workers. It may be, however, that even with 
more extensive training facilities and guidance a good deal of mobility would 
still persist among Canadians because of environmental influences, particularly 
the influence of prevailing value systems, that bear upon the individual’s 
choices. It should not be overlooked that, in the context of skilled manpower 
supply, mobility may be a useful phenomenon in that it can provide a flexible 
means of acquiring trade skills. On the other hand, it may be wasteful of 
human resources if it is aimless in character. Put more positively, mobility, 
if it is to have real value in the development of skilled manpower, must be 
undergirded by basic education and training that is applicable in as many 
situations as possible. 


The large majority of the non-Canadian workers in each trade had entered 
their first full-time employment either in the trade with which they were con- 
nected or in a related trade, whereas fewer than half the Canadians in each 
trade had done so. A particularly small proportion of Canadian sheet metal 
workers had gone directly into the trade, four fifths of them having had previous 
employment in a wholly unrelated trade. 


Attitudes of Tradesmen Towards Their Trade 


In order to get some insight into how the worker regards his own trade, 
each worker interviewed was presented with a list of eight occupations and 
asked to rank or compare his trade with the others on three factors, namely, 
“preference”, “prestige”, and “‘occupation for son”. The eight occupations 
selected were the five trades covered by the survey and, in addition, the occupa- 
tions of professional engineer, office clerk and punch press operator. It will 
be seen that the selected occupations included one at the semi-skilled level, 
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several at the skilled level, two at the highly skilled or technician level (electronic 
technician and draughtsman), one at the professional level, and one in the office 
area. 


The analysis reveals that electronic technicians rated their occupation 
higher on all three counts than any of the other tradesmen. Draughtsmen also 
ranked their occupation highly. Floor moulders, in general, regarded their 
trade as the least attractive of the eight occupations. The tool and die makers 
and sheet metal workers were midway between these two extremes. 


The electronic technicians, regardless of where they had been trained, 
viewed their occupation as second in preference, prestige and in occupation 
for son. 


The senior draughtsmen ranked their occupation as second in preference, 
but only third in prestige and as a suitable occupation for son. 


The floor moulders ranked their trade in last place as regards prestige and 
occupation for son. The only difference that existed between the Canadian 
and non-Canadian trained floor moulders was that the majority of the latter 
ranked their trade in sixth place or lower on the factor of preference compared 
with 28 per cent of the Canadians. This marked difference in preference poses 
an interesting question. What was the reason behind this attitude? One 
possible explanation might be that, to the immigrant, the trade of floor moulder, 
more than the other occupations surveyed, lacks the prestige it had in the 
country from which he emigrated, so that the trade in its Canadian setting 
has less appeal than it may have previously had for him. 


The tool and die makers and sheet metal workers considered their trades 
as much less attractive than the occupations of professional engineer and 
electronic technician, but much more attractive than those of floor moulder 
and punch press operator. 


Of the various occupations offered for selection, the career of professional 
engineer was by far the most widely and highly respected. All the trades, 
with but one partial exception, ranked professional engineer first on all three 
factors. In the floor moulding trade alone, the Canadian tradesmen deviated 
from this otherwise inflexible pattern by stating a first preference for their own 
trade, although at the same time conceding first place to professional engineer 
for the factors of prestige and occupation for son. 


The occupation of electronic technician was the next most highly regarded, 
and frequently, but not invariably, ranked in second place for the three factors. 
The draughting occupation was also highly regarded and tended to rank in 
third place. The floor moulding trade, on the other hand, almost invariably 
received a very low ranking and was generally regarded, along with punch press 
operator, as an unattractive trade. Office work had a moderate amount of 
appeal for certain workers, but was usually assigned medium or very low ratings 
for all factors. 
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Reasons for Entering Trade 


; The survey indicates that more workers had entered their trades because 
of interest than for any other reason, and this was true of both Canadian and 
non-Canadian trained workers in four out of the five occupations covered. 
The floor moulding trade constituted an exception—while the non-Canadians 
had entered the trade mainly owing to interest, the primary motivation for 
Canadians was the influence of family relations, followed closely by interest. 

It is interesting to note that, on the one hand, interest ranked high among 
Canadians as a reason for entering their trade and, on the other hand, as a 
group they were characterized by considerable mobility. On the face of it, 
there seems to be a discrepancy between interest and mobility, so far as the 
Canadian workers are concerned. One would expect that if interest were hi gh, 
mobility would have been less pronounced. Lack of opportunity to find an 
outlet for one’s interest may be one explanation of the apparent conflict. 
Another may be that workers, through a lack of guidance early enough in their 
lives, may discover their interests later than would otherwise be the case. 

No second reason was shared in common by the tradesmen in the five 
occupations. Aptitude for the trade was ranked second by Canadian draughts- 
men, but was rated third by electronic technicians and tool and die makers. 

The two reasons most commonly ranked in second place were the absence 
of alternative employment and the influence of relatives. Very many sheet 
metal workers, for example, particularly Canadians, had entered their trade 
because no other employment was available, while a fairly high proportion of 
both Canadian and non-Canadian floor moulders had entered their occupation 
for the same reason. Only a few of the electronic technicians, on the other hand, 
had chosen their occupation by reason of economic pressure. 

Family influence also was a strong secondary influence in the decision of 
many of the tradesmen to enter their occupation. In the tool and die making 
trade very many Canadian and non-Canadian tradesmen had, indeed, entered 
their occupation because of family considerations, while a lesser number of 
draughtsmen had also done so for similar reasons. 

Hobbies as a reason for occupational choice was peculiar to the electronic 
technicians, no other group of tradesmen suggesting that their recreational 
interests had in any way contributed to their choice of occupation. 

It may be noted lastly that relatively few tradesmen over the five trades 
had entered their occupations merely by reason of pay, although inevitably a 
proportion of the workers in most trades had been motivated by the pay factor. 
A higher proportion of floor moulders entered the occupation because of 
expected remuneration than in any other trade, and more Canadians than non- 
Canadians chose this trade for financial reasons. 


What Tradesmen Considered the Most Useful Part of their Training 


Although, as might be expected, some difference of views existed between 
the different trades, as well as between individual workers, in regard to that 
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part of their training which they had found most useful in the acquisition of 
their skills, the general consensus was in favour of practical on-the-job expe- 
rience. Such experience had proved of great value to the majority of trades- 
men in the five occupations. The importance of experience thus acquired was 
strongly emphasized by sheet metal workers and tool and die makers, and was 
particularly pronounced in the case of the latter. 


The stress placed by workers on practical on-the-job experience under- 
scores the important role of such experience in the acquiring of skills. This 
has been the rationale of apprenticeship training through the years. The 
value placed by tradesmen upon practical experience is significant not only 
for training within industry itself but also for the practical work provided by 
technical-vocational school courses and suggests that a greater emphasis, 
both qualitative and quantitative, might usefully be placed on this aspect of 
training. This is not to gainsay the value of theory. Both are essential to a 
rounded training program. The survey does suggest, however, that the value 
of practical training should be fully recognized. 


Doing a variety of jobs and working under the supervision of competent 
tradesmen were frequently mentioned as the most useful types of on-the-job 
experience by floor moulders, sheet metal workers, and tool and die makers. 
Senior draughtsmen had also found that working in a machine shop or tool 
room had proved valuable in learning the draughting trade. 


Although agreement existed between the trades, to a greater or lesser 
degree, on the value of practical on-the-job experience, many workers had also 
found trade-related courses to be of value in learning their trade. In the case 
of electronic technicians, a combination of formal course work and on-the-job 
experience had been found most useful. The value of these two methods of 
training when employed in conjunction was a marked feature of this occupation. 
Senior draughtsmen stressed the importance of pre- and post-employment 
courses. 


The subjects of study found most useful by the tradesmen in general 
included mathematics and science (particularly physics). Specialized subjects 
were also mentioned as being of value, depending on the trade, such as draught- 
ing, layout work, and electronic theory. 


The apprenticeship form of training, on the whole, was considered of more 
advantage by the non-Canadian trained workers in the five trades who had 
undergone this type of training than by the Canadians with similar training, 
while the benefits of an education received at a technical secondary school and 
institute of technology were, in general, emphasized by workers who had 
themselves attended such institutions. 


Education and Training Recommended by Tradesmen 


The extent of school education considered desirable varied from trade to 
trade. The electronic technicians and senior draughtsmen, who, in general, had 
more education than the tradesmen in other occupations, attached greater 
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importance to schooling than the workers in other trades. Secondary school 
education was stressed by the electronic technicians and draughtsmen, with the 
recommendation that as much secondary schooling as possible should be 
obtained. About one half of the workers in these two trades advised graduation 
from a secondary school. The sheet metal workers and tool and die makers, 
on the other hand, while they also echoed the value of secondary education, 
did not urge the need so strongly. The floor moulders alone regarded primary 
school education as sufficient for the requirements of their trade. 


Although opinions varied as to the type of secondary school education 
that should be pursued, most of the workers in the five-trades were of an open 
mind as to the relative advantages of academic secondary education as against 
those of technical secondary education. The sheet metal workers and draughts- 
men regarded the two types of education as of equal value, while the electronic 
technicians, on the other hand, clearly expressed themselves in favour of general 
secondary school education. 


The subjects of the secondary school which were especially recommended 
by the tradesmen in general were mathematics (including trigonometry), science 
Gncluding physics), and draughting. While a large measure of uniformity 
existed among the separate trades as to the value of these subjects, a varying 
degree of emphasis was, of course, placed on individual subjects by the trades- 
men according to the special requirements of their own particular trade. 


The advantages of the apprenticeship system of training were mainly urged 
by the floor moulders and tool and die makers, these being the only two occupa- 
tions in which a substantial number of workers emphasized the value of this 
form of training. Other groups of workers also stressed the advantages of 
apprenticeship training, but in lesser degree. About half of the non-Canadian 
trained draughtsmen who had served an apprenticeship considered this type 
of training to possess more advantages than any other. 

All the tradesmen agreed that on-the-job experience was a most important 
and practical way of acquiring their various occupational skills, although the 
combination of practical experience and trade-related course work was re- 
garded, in general, as the ideal method. The insistence of tool and die makers 
on the value of practical experience was a marked feature of the trade. 

Types of experience that were suggested as likely to prove helpful included 
doing a variety of jobs and learning the work of several departments. The 
importance of supervised training was greatly stressed by all the trades, it being 
regarded as almost essential that the trainee should work under the guidance 
of qualified and competent tradesmen. 
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Part 2—PATTERNS OF EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING IN FIVE TRADES 


Tool and Die Makers 


OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION 


The major duties of the tool and die maker as defined for purposes of 
this study, are as follows: 

Makes, repairs and maintains machine-shop tools, jigs, 
fixtures, and also dies used for forging, punching, stamping, 
and other metal-forming work. Working from blueprints, 
lays out the work, using precision measuring and marking 
instruments. Sets up and operates various machines found in 
a machine shop. Working to close tolerances, fits and assem- 
bles parts as necessary. May design dies, tools, jigs and 
fixtures. 


SAMPLE COVERAGE 


The following table indicates the coverage for tool and die tradesmen, 
showing the industries, the number of establishments covered in each industry, 
and the number of workers interviewed. 


Table A—Coverage of Sample of Tool and Die Makers (including supervisors) 


Number of Number of 
Industry Establishments Tool and Die Makers 
Toronto | Montreal | Total | Toronto | Montreal | Total 
Agricultural implements......... il 0 1 13 0 13 
Boilers and plate work.. a: 1 0 1 1 0 1 
Heating and cooking apparatus. . 3 1 4 7 2 9 
Special industrial machinery...... 1 1 2 Z 5 7 
Sheet metalliproductsy ys eee 3 1 4 5 1 6 
Ajrcrattiandypants neni een 2 4 6 47 26 73 
Motor vehicles. . 1 2 3 2 4 6 
Motors vehicle parts and acces- 
SOTICS Way sapere tre os or See eee 1 0 1 4 0 4 
Railroad and rolling stock equip 
TIVCTIE Sens eaters Meeneved cated gete ee 0 uf 1 0 4 4 
Heavy electrical machinery and 
equipment...... 3 1 4 8 4 12 
Radio, television and other elec- 
tronic equipment.. ; As 3 il 4 8 3 11 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
and appliances. . 1 1 2 6 2 8 
Miscellaneous electrical products. . 0 1 1 0 7 I 
Electric light and power.......... 1 0 1 2 0 2 
AG industries\aac.. «4: cee eee 21 14 35 105 58 163 
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Table B—Pattern of Education and Training for Canadian- 
Trained Tool and Die Makers! 


SSS ee 


Pattern of Education and Training Number of Tool 
and Die Makers 


INFORMALLY TRAINED TOOL AND DIE MAKERG......... 11 
Pe LPIT OES ES CNG OL ncaa lois cg, Sly a. os Ce ER ocd c ci e ee  w 5 
General secondary: SCHOOLS. si) e< acco dh sade etc obec ce ee 6 

FORMALLY TRAINED TOOL AND DIE MAKERG.......... 83 


1. Without Organized In-Plant Trade Training 
Pemanvescnoola part timelcOUunsess)) austin ses ae 
General secondary school+part-time courses 
Other secondary school-+ part-time courses 
Mechnicalusecondanyeschoolesaa eer ee ee 
Technical secondary school-+part-time courses................ 
QU Gi Toa SU TET( Cle 9 5 An el ein aI OS OL ec nn etl 


Cle (@tale:te nase” els lee) 18.16 (eels, we 


ORAWUA 


2. With Organized In-Plant Trade Training 
ADORE MEGS vk oy mboeIay oor whos Goodadnodoucouecununs 
Apprenticeship-+primary school+part-time courses........... 
Apprenticeship general secondary. school.................... 
Apprenticeship + general secondary school+part-time courses. . 
Apprenticeship-++technical secondary school.................. 
Apprenticeship technical secondary school-+part-time courses. 
Apprenticeship -other secondary, SChoolw... 244-8)... e oo 
@thermpatterns (leven) 2neey. en oe cine ans eee eed hordes 1 


PWOANNIAWUN 


Total number of Canadian-trained tool and die makers............ 94 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
2Includes miscellaneous patterns for tradesmen with apprenticeship and non-apprenticeship back- 
grounds. 


Table C—Pattern of Education and Training for Foreign- 
Trained Tool and Die Makers! 


Number of Tool 


; Traini 
Pattern of Education and Training and Dic Makers 


INFORMALLY TRAINED TOOL AND DIE MAKER6G........ 5 
GeneralisecondarysSchOOl em ey-reeisieeie eo eieter oles iste tatien el elie) = onetcede 5 
FORMALLY TRAINED TOOL AND DIE MAKERG.......... 51 
1. Without Organized In-Plant Trade Training 
Secondanyaschoolcsmere itis erie oe oievettetter-vele'-y= ele ans eiiet: a 
Other patterns: (three)... «ance os <6 g0 tae Memes sib bs oars 4 
2. With Organized In-Plant Trade Training 
Apprenticeship + primary school..........5+++sesereeeeeee 
Apprenticeship ++ secondary school......... eae Sees et 2 
Apprenticeship -++ secondary school + part-time courses. .... 2 
Apprenticeship—other patterns (two)........---+eeess sees 
56 


Total number of foreign-trained tool and die makers...........+-:- 
a ee 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
2 Trade-related courses. 
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86913-1—53 


Table D—Specific Type of Education and Training for 
Canadian- and Foreign-Trained Too! and Die Makers! 


Canadian-Trained Foreign-Trained 
Type of Education and Tradesmen Tradesmen 
Training Received 
Comp. |Incomp.| Total Comp. |Incomp.| Total 

Total Number of Tradesmen 

Covered .)..5 ofustet ne oe = see 94? = — 56? 
Full-Time Training or Education 
Primanmy: school, -csuence eee 93 il 94 56 0 56 
NeCOndaryaschOOlann anne eee 17 60 77 24 24 483 
(i)) Generally «ea ee eee 7 27 34 = — — 
CONE Rechnicallnca re weee toe 9 25 34 — -- = 
(S)@Others sone ee eae il 8 9 — —_ — 
Institute of technology......... 0 1 it 2 1 3 
Wniversityic...c.eaccte eke eer 0 2 2 0 1 1 
Organized in-plant trade train- 

ATO eee erate ee 49 4 53 42 1 43 
(1) Apprenticeship with class- 

LOOMMNStLUCHION aw eee 19 1 20 BS) 1 34 
(2) Apprenticeship without 

classroom instruction....... 26 2 28 9 0 9 
(3) Non-Apprenticeship with 

classroom instruction....... 1 i 2 0 0 0 
(4) Non-Apprenticeship without 

classroom instruction....... 3 0 3 0 0 0 
ALINE GISERVACESH Re een e te eete en 6 0 6 1 0 1 
Trades and industrial institute. . 1 0 1 0 0 0 
Special short course........... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Part-Time Trade Related ; 

Coursesiytay st os een ene = — 46 = = Uy 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


2 Category totals exceed total number of tradesmen covered because tradesmen may appear in more 
than one category. 


ie to the variety of educational systems, no classification of secondary schools by specific type was 
possible. 
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Table E—Specific Type of Education and Training for 
Canadian-Trained Tool and Die Makers by Type of Training and Education, 
and by Period in which Major Part of Training was Received! 


Period in which Major Part 


of Training Recei 
Type of Education and ee Sere 


Training Received Before 1930] 1930-1939 | 1940-1945 | After 1945 
Total Total Total Total 
Total Number of Tradesmen Covered.... We 23? 282 312 
Full-Time Training or Education 
Gin AT yeSC MOO ln wee ieee ate Siela cess Soc Sie ei acess 12 23 28 31 
DECONGARVESCHOO ler ails cre) sic oievelancin es a 8 17 25 Px 
(iB). @isaverct 5 nos canto Rare OR a 5 9 9 11 
(CO) mRechnicall ents « = Geert a. 6s ci cane sce 1 8 12 13 
(SEO CII Ma Rein T ot roller ocharaid wiley ener 2 0 4 3 
Institute or technology 2... 4.04..+6004- 4: 0 0 1 0 
Ober hnOeSLAS ob b 6 Ske Oo DEN Oe eee 0 a 0 1 
Organized in-plant trade training......... 11 iW 14 16 
(1) Apprenticeship with class-room in- 
SERMCHIOMN MEM Rete time ie aie os, = se cue opts 5 5 2 8 
(2) Apprenticeship without classroom in- 
SULUCTIOM Merman oes es oie © vests 6 7 7 8 
(3) Non-Apprenticeship with classroom 
AE SEDU CUIOM Mere te yas sit) Sisson os 0 0 2 0 
(4) Non- Benepe without classroom 
instruction. ara s asts Seyuminctess 0 0 3 0 
PAT ITICCUSCLVAGCCS Meet rears eile cis sys) susisrs 6 0 3 2 1 
Trades and industrial institute........... 0 0 1 0 
SPeCialeshont GOULSCHaerr itso. Sonya cle 0 0 0 0 
Part-Time Trade Related Courses........ 6 6 17 WZ, 


ee eS eee 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
2 Category totals exceed total number of tradesmen covered because tradesmen may appear in more 
than one category. 
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Table F—Estimated Amount of Formal Training Received by 
Canadian- and Foreign-Trained Tool and Die Makers! 


Estimated Amount of 


Canadian-Trained 


Foreign-Trained 


Formal Training 


Received? Number Number 

WesscthaniOne: Veale una tees canines kono enene 10 0 
Vivyear to IeO'years on aos eee exon ee 10 ib 
Dev CATS LOIG=9 WVCALS seer ea ee eens ee ree nae 14 7 
AN GrannOLne: VCArS simi G ce ee nee he om eee ee 49 42 
Substotaloe yc ce eee eee te ora eRe oan yar 83 50 
Abyabbaentes (Hboalts VE GENS, oon aAnomocoo poe an eee 0 1 
Total number of formally trained tool and die 

Seg te igs) cope Reman aaa em cate so eee tion ON ces cea Tetons 83 ay! 
Total number of informally trained tool and die 

PMAKELS ery Groner els cod eT NER er SU en ee 11 5 
Total number of tool and die makers.......... 94 56 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


2 Includes all types of formal trade-related training, both pre-employment and post-employment. 


a2 
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Table H—How Canadian-Trained Tool and Die Makers! Ranked Their Trade 


Occupations Being Ranked 


Sheet Punch 


Tool 
Prof. Elect. | Draughts Floor Office 
& Die Metal Press Total 
— ar ie Eng. Tech. man Moulder orien Onerater Worker 
IN TERMS OF “PREFERENCE” 

RReamlewle sisereracrun 15 59 9 1 0 0 0 0 84 
Deere Se ae 32 15 25 12 0 0 0 0 84 
Ses latek eisai 25 4 21 25 2 4 1 2 84 
Gi paeae teecetnee 11 2 22 30 0 LT, 2 0 84 
Dp avcisncdseetats 1 1 3 10 13 40 6 10 84 
Gina 0 1 2 2 30 16 18 15 84 
Vier peaeeoet ee (0) 0 1 (0) oA 7 38 17 84 
Sie seve wtevete 0 2 1 4 18 0 19 40 84 

Totally acccrasenas 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 

Not Stated...... 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

Total Sample.... 94 94 94 94 94 94 94 94 

IN TERMS OF “PRESTIGE” 

Ran icc -n cpus she 1 74 5 0 0 0 0 0 80 
Distt us keane trae 15 4 47 9 0 1 1 i} 80 
Dia cetecsuonwa ts 23 0 if 32 2 0 1 4 80 
(, Pete 25 0 5 29 0 if 3 11 80 
Diais saxaheeiers 12 0) 3 4 10 30 5} 18 80 
OF hanes 3 0 it 0 QT. 24 13 2 8&0 
Tis pens ielarans at 0 2 2 22 16 28 9 80 
Si srr oh wise 0 2 0 4 18 2 31 23 80 

‘TOtal eens toy aie 80 80 80 80 80 80 80 80 

INotiStated....... 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 

Total Sample.... 94 94 94 94 $4 94 94 94 

IN TERMS OF “OCCUPATION FOR SON” 

Rankin. iien 1 71 7 0 0 0 0 0 79 
Didceeer ee mneaets 8 7 50 14 0 0 0 0 79 
is Neg en AROS Biif 1 13 25 1 0 0 2 79 
Five Scelorecee.s 30 0 8 27 0 10 0 4 79 
pretense cis alee 3 0 1 8 US 39 2 11 79 
Oi pieusuesetede 0 0 0 2 21 20 15 PAL 79 
Diavens aot rere 0 0 0 0 20 9 39 alot 79 
Sidvcteneta revert 0 0 0 3 22 1 23 30 79 

otal isi vauih setae 79 79 79 79 79 79 79 79 

INOt Stated, 7s... 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 

Total Sample.... 94 94 94 94 94 94 94 94 


Se a a I ae ll 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
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Table I—How Foreign-Trained Tool and Die Makers! Ranked Their Trade 


Occupations Being Ranked 


Tool 


. Prof. Elect. Draught: Fl Sheet Punch 
—_ & Die ghts oor Office 
Eng. Tech. aa M Metal Press Total 
Maker ee oulder Worker | Operator Worker 
IN TERMS OF “PREFERENCE” 
Bee Sta elec teaytensi « 12 31 5 3 0 0 0 0 51 
Je So aclo.8 14 2 22 10 0 Z 0 1 51 
Be cgraie ste 12 9 11 14 1 1 5 0 51 
Ce et nace 10 5 8 i/ 1 5 2 3 pl 
Saree es 3 3 5 Q 5 22 6 5 51 
et i 0 0 0 1 12 16 16 6 51 
Cen eee 0 1 0 1 18 5 16 10 ow 
BSiemevieh siioeed eh 6 0 0 0 3 14 0 8 26 51 
REO Gallet goes tyes 51 Bill 51 51 51 51 51 51 
Not Stated..... 5 5 5 5 5 5 B 5 
Total Sample.... 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 
IN TERMS OF “PRESTIGE” 
RAMI cele cera aks 1 36 8 3 0 0 0 1 49 
CARES Sah eC 5 8 23 9 0 0 0 4 49 
be rasteu ears niger ay 383 3 11 20 0 1 0 1 49 
Ee Wenedaietere (eat 19 Z 5 12 0 2 1 8 49 
i cheiss eases 10 0 1 3} vf 15 2 sti 49 
Grverene oie 1 0 0 0 18 17 5 8 49 
for curopaterece sia, 0 0 1 0 a) 6 26 3 49 
Soienees eterna) 0 0 0 2 11 8 15 13 49 
Ota ceaen eo aicity ete 49 49 49 49 49 49 49 49 
INOt. Stated a... Uf if if it 7 7 7 7 
Total Sample.... 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 
IN TERMS OF “OCCUPATION FOR SON” 
cance lecsorstnun tees 1 Sis) alah 1 0 0 0 0 48 
Diver ne tases « 5 9 28 6 0 0 0 0 48 
BIE OGIO Ac 22, 2 6 15 0 0 0 3 48 
Shaunna on 15 1 2 19 1 5 1 4 48 
Ey tereres Shsche 4 1 ) 2 12 19 3 7 48 
Oe boodgoes 1 0 1 2 15 15 6 8 48 
TRACHEA OS 0 0 0 1 14 5 24 4 48 
Soe, 0 0 0 2 6 4 14 ec 7 
BON sce. e303 48 48 48 48 48 48 as a gb 
Not Stated..... 8 8 8 8 8 ee Pe ee rv 
Total Sample.... 56 56 56 56 56 6 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
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Table J—Entry Trade of Canadian 


First Full-Time Job 


and Foreign-Trained Tool and Die Makers! 


Canadian-Trained Foreign-Trained 
Tool and Die Makers | Tool and Die Makers 


Number Number 
Présent Trades ccc ons stelete ae eaters ees 38 30 
Related “Tradescc acctet siecle eee see er 6 12 
Unrelated=tradec ty ey tei ce eee 49 15 
Otal sty ik. rece store cease el aac: isn arate 93 Swe 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


Table K—Reasons Given by Tool and Die Makers for Entering Their Trade? 


Canadian-Trained Foreign-Trained 

Reo Number of Number of 

Responses Responses 
Interests cn ob scl ate eek ie et tae 60 ay) 
Relations 2 Aste cits chs Gia: oI er ereee oe 32 18 
ret jelaciclamneers sy Gon as AOC aime oe mine Coe eee 23 9 
a Viteca sso ct terete eae eee eae vi 7 
Jobavailability;.-c-ach. ete Lee ee 4 8 
TROD ICS 05 inte ews hes en. Seare Se ee ee 1 0 
JNgeaZol Geninrees Wearever, soaconascacauocapoeces 0 0 
Working conditions wisce ice ein erence 0 0 
Other reasong ze. tcee 5 pce keene acne eee 4 ) 
Total number of responses.............0ecee- 1a 77 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
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Sheet Metal Tradesmen 


OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION 


The major duties of the sheet metal tradesman, as defined for purposes 


of this study, are as follows: 


Fabricates and assembles sheet metal parts and equipment; 
cuts, shapes, and prepares parts for assembly, using hand 
or machine tools; bolts, rivets, solders, or welds parts 
together; finishes seams, joints, and rough surfaces with 
grinding wheel or file. 


SAMPLE COVERAGE 


The sheet metal tradesmen covered in this study were all employed in 
manufacturing establishments. No interviews were conducted with any trades- 
men working in the construction industry. 


The following table shows the coverage for sheet metal tradesmen, showing 
the industries, the number of establishments covered in each industry, and the 


number of workers interviewed. 


Table A—Coverage of Sample of Sheet Metal Tradesmen (including Supervisors) 


Industry 


Boilers and plate work.......... 


Heating and cooking apparatus.. 
RE OT CASHINOS sates) Suse sxeys isin « 
Special industrial machinery..... 
Sheet metal products........... 
PASTE ATT ANC DATES Ss onye sisi» <0 0 015: 
MIO EGERV.CHICIES sec, ieee o\nJ2 aie ie 
Railroad and rolling stock equip- 


Shipbuilding and repairing...... 
Brass and copper products...... 


Heavy electrical machinery and 
Sepia m445 oo conoasono auc 


Radio, television and other elec- 
fronic equipment. <5 56... = 


Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
BAC APP UARCES lento ellen s aiee > 


SS HBGUSITIES Sac nels oe sot 


me bw OF NO = NH 
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Number of 


Sheet Metal Tradesmen 


Toronto | Montreal 


Number of 
Establishments 
Toronto | Montreal | Total 

—_— 1 

1 3 

— 1 

1 3 

3 9 

& 5 

1 2 

1 1 

2 2 

1 

— 3 

2 vf 

— 1 

16 39 


94 


14 
18 


57 


Total 


15 


We ee eee ke A, a 
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Table B—Pattern of Education and Training for Canadian-Trained 
Sheet Metal Tradesmen! 


Number of Sheet 


Pattern of Education and Training MetalMiradeanien 


INFORMALLY TRAINED SHEET METAL TRADESMEN.... 44 
Primary School jaee. ao act tke ote een net en rar reeks eh aon eee otel eae r al 25 
General secondary, Schools... reo ste aes oe tetetohene ene irene: 7 
Other patterns (lwo) poi esace sia pre foe eee bet re eae D2 

FORMALLY TRAINED SHEET METAL TRADESMEN...... SY, 


1. Without Organized In-Plant Trade Training 


Primary schools pant-clime: COURSES paar ake isnans 
Primary school + trades and industrial institute............ 
General secondary school + part-time courses.............. 
Technicalisecondanys sChoolencur mite einen eraiiend ee 
Technical secondary school + part-time courses............. 
Other patterns (Six) Ji Race ice aries ohne Soret ae rink veteran 


DADA WOWO 


2. With Organized In-Plant Trade Training 


Apprenticeship! pilimanyaSCOOOlap maar hiner aan 8} 
Other patterns (eight) 2taeeyerseeoe oe Care et nee 15 


Total number of Canadian-trained sheet metal tradesmen.......... 101 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


2Includes miscellaneous patterns for tradesmen with apprenticeship and non-apprenticeship back- 
grounds. 


Table C—Pattern of Education and Training for Foreign-Trained 
Sheet Metal Tradesmen! 


Number of Sheet 


Pattern of Education and Training Metal (Cradeanieg 


INFORMALLY TRAINED SHEET METAL TRADESMEN:?... 3 
FORMALLY TRAINED SHEET METAL TRADESMEN...... 26 
1. Without Organized In-Plant Trade Training?................. 1 
2. With Organized In-Plant Trade Training 
Apprenticeship + primary schools.c.. oes .k os oie ett e 6 
Apprenticeship + secondary school............2.eceececees ifat 
Apprenticeship—other patterns (six).............-.2c0ceeee 8 
Total number of foreign-trained sheet metal tradesmen............. 29 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
* Because of the small number involved, no specific patterns are shown. 
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Table D—Specific Type of Education and Training for Canadian- and 


Foreign-Trained Sheet Metal Tradesmen! 


Type of Education and 


Canadian-Trained 


Foreign-Trained 


Total Number of Tradesmen 


Full-Time Training or Education 
Perimeanyeschnoolesnan tenis ees, - 


WECONGARVESCHOOL rade aa 
CEG eneralpae erestacs cess. 
COPE COMICAL fe ieee civic se 0-3 
(CASE as ae 


Institute of technology......... 
WNiuersity meee ase. 


Organized in-plant trade train- 
(1) Apprenticeship with class- 
(2) Apprenticeship without 
(3) Non-Apprenticeship with 
(4) Non-Apprenticeship without 
PALIN GESCLVACES na siaacc aclu tint 2 


Trades and industrial institute. 


Specialishort COUTSen. + qa. e es 


Tradesmen Tradesmen 
Training Received 
Comp. |Incomp.| Total Comp. |Incomp.| Total 
ras = 101? — --- 292 
95 6 101 29 0 29 
16 43 59 5 14 198 
9 27 36 —_ — — 
5 10 15 ~ = — — 
2 6 8 — —— — 
0 0 0 1 0 1 
0 0 0 0 1 1 
ThAUEhs okt Hey ak dG Sadho Choe EAC ee 18 0 18 24 1 fis) 
FOOMINGEHUCHIONG: 16. a.0 40 « - 6 0 6 Zit 1 22 
classroom instruction...... 6 0 6 3 0 3 
classroom instruction....... 2 0 2 9) 0 2 
classroom instruction....... 4 0 4 0 0 0 
3 0 3 4 0 4 
4 0 4 0 0 0 
2 0 2 0 0 0 
= ze 38 a == 6 


Part-Time Trade Related Courses 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


2 Category totals exceed total number of tradesmen covered because tradesmen may appear in more 


than one category. 


3 Due to the variety of educational systems, no classification of secondary schools by specific type was 


possible. 
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Table E—Specific Type of Education and Training for Canadian-Trained 
Sheet Metal Tradesmen by Type of Training and Education, and by Period 
in Which Major Part of Training was Received! 


Type of Education and Period in which Major Part of Training Received 
Training Received 


Before 1930 | 1930-1939 | 1940-1945 ; After 1945 


Total Number of Tradesmen Covered. . 1? 12? 19? 632 


Full-Time Training or Education 


Primary: SCHOO create eiciere aelenerererionore 7 12 19 63 
Secondany, School tes. acces ules 2 6 10 41 
(i) Generali tes ce ctr rence crserers 2 4 9 onl 
(2) #Technicalad.ccn3. aa csctnorie ere 0 2 0 13 
(3)nOther 08 chs eee ae sae oes ok 0 0 1 7 
Instituterotstechnolog yan cease 0 0 0 0 
University. sis. kie oor eee taur oe ceoiic ere 0 0 0 0 
Organized in-plant trade training...... 2 3 4 9 
(1) Apprenticeship with classroom in- 

SERUCHION ae Hocr eae ieee 0 0 1 5 
(2) Apprenticeship without classroom 

INSCTUCHONE eaten ee aoe ee 2 1 2 1 
(3) Non-Apprenticeship with classroom 

INSENUICHION eee eer eon 0 i 1 0 
(4) Non-Apprenticeship without class- 

FOOMMINSERUCEION erate eee 0 i 0 3 
ATIMed SErVices aa ee ree 1 1 0 il 
Trades and industrial institute......... 1 1 2 0 
SPEeClal shortycOunses seep eerreere 0 0 if 1 
Part-Time Trade Related Courses...... 0 6 6 26 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


2 Category totals exceed total number of tradesmen covered because tradesmen may appear in more 
than one category. 


Table F—Estimated Amount of Formal Training Received by 
Canadian- and Foreign-Trained Sheet Metal Tradesmen! 


Estimated Amount of Formal 


Canadian-Trained | Foreign-Trained 
Training Received? 


Number Number 

Less than iyearscaincucs asuupion eee eee 28 0 
lyear tol. Osvearses.cer nc See ET eae 1 0 
2. VeaTs £0 SO) V.Cars eee eee ener 9 5 
4 years OF MOLeikac sy ene US 21 
Sub=totalle snus re.) Re area eee eee 53 26 
Training time not stated 2ea..4e eee 4 0 
Total number of formally trained sheet metal 

tradesineni 246 see ee ee eee 57 26 
Total number of informally trained sheet metal 

tradesmicn:.5i::.4 2 Sate a ee ee ree 44 3 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
* Includes all types of formal training, both pre-employment and post-employment. 
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Table H—How Canadian-Trained Sheet Metal Workers! Ranked Their Trade 


Occupations Being Ranked 


Sheet Tool Punch 
Worker 8 Maker . Operator 
IN TERMS OF “PREFERENCE” 

FReanike alc, sstersiecets 12 49 ‘hb 21 4 0 0 0 90 
Di tetaystanels ee fi 17 15 30 18 0 2 1 90 
in eherelsvetencie PAM, 7 22 7 22 1 0 0 90 
Ape stens avaeteue 19 8 27 8 24 2 0 2 90 
Dace areteacecene 20 6 18 9 1053 8 6 4 90 
Osta Hahn 5 2 2 2 4 25 30 20 90 
We Ne 0 0 1 2 4 28 32 23 90 
Brice 0 1 1 1 1 26 20 40 90 

ML Otall sn asiest tse 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 

INot Stated 2c. « ait asl ial il 11 11 11 1b 

Total Sample.... 101 101 101 101 101 101 101 101 

IN TERMS OF “PRESTIGE” 

Rank Vin weince i 64 1 aS) 3 0 0 2 84 
ie sreleeieretons 2 12 8 45 12 0 0 5 84 
Diprsve Senora 6 4 19 16 29 B! 1 8 84 
Av erersisiensionen 11 1 33 5 21 4 1 8 84 
Sigueseuohetens tele 515) 0 19 2 14 5 4 5 84 
Onieat sae 22 2 ah 1 4 20 16 16 84 
Diese kop rit tere 7 0 a 1 1 oo Dey 14 84 
Sahverwune vss 0 1 0 1 0 21 By) 26 84 

DOtal on epacrac tds 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 

Not Statede ss; 7, 17 17 17 a7, a yA 7, Wf 

Total Sample.... 101 101 101 101 101 101 101 101 

IN TERMS OF “OCCUPATION FOR SON” 

Rank We Scceewae 1 55 1 26 4 0 0 0 87 
2 ceuieantce ts 4 17 3 37 16 0 0 a 87 
DS siaselesanevstels 7 12 19 16 31 0 0 2 87 
Gis, sieeve tenets 17 1 39 4 20 0 0 6 87 
Sisnrwe vakeleers 39 1 14 3 14 6 0 10 87 
Or0d Sets 16 1 2 0 i 25 24 18 87 
UL dotorenaterane fos 3 0 0 0 1 33 31 19 87 
& cose alsiahebe pene 0 0 0 1 0 23 32 31 87 

Totals. aeecsre te 87 87 87 87 87 87 87 87 

Not Stated...... 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 

Total Sample.... 101 101 101 101 101 101 101 101 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


Table I—How Foreign-Trained Sheet Metal Workers! Ranked Their Trade 


Occupations Being Ranked 


Sheet Tool 
Metal | Prof. eee Elect. | Draughts-| Floor oe Office | otal 
Worker Eng Maker Tech. an Moulder Operator Worker oa 


$A 


IN TERMS OF “PREFERENCE” 


Ranke lati ss 4 16 0 2 5 0 0 0 27 
ge eee 5 3 7 3 9 0 0 0 27 
Sicv nite Merevecere © 6 3 8 4 6 0 0 0 a7 
A, Ware ete aies 8 5 6 4 3 1 0 0 27 
De ale skis.5 (aie 4 0 6 12 3 i 0 1 27 
Goan kas 0 0 0 0 0 10 10 7 27 
Mee tel siete oie 0 0 0 0 0 9 12 6 2 | 
Sires eres 0 0 0 2 1 6 5 13 27 

Total Memon e dans Hai 2H, 27, 27 27 27 27 Pine 

Not Statedys.... . 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 4) 

Total Sample.... 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 

IN TERMS OF “PRESTIGE” 

Pearles Tepes octens 0 21 0 5 0 0 0 0 26 
Dia, cite tere: ehe,t 0 3 4 10 7 0 0 2 26 
Sc KOS 0 at 10 5 8 0 0 2 26 
1 bry CAA 2 1 8 5 7 1 0 2 26 
Srlserewsicrn s 15 0 3 1 il 3 0 3 26 
Garter ieteyeus hi 0 1 0 2 4 4 8 26 
Tcst hotea ee a\e. © 2 0 0 0 0 9 10 5 26 
(Sra tour ech ARES 0 Q 0 0 1 9 12 4 26 

PL Otaliter ote eleccs.0's 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 

Not Stated...... 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

Total Sample.... 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 


IN TERMS OF “OCCUPATION FOR SON” 


Reames Iesrene vie cst 0 19 1 5 1 0 0 0 26 
Devo NGN sdsnc teks 1 5 1 15 3 0 0 1 26 
Sevsuaksuenstersrte 2 1 uf 4 11 1 0 0 26 
Gp Rermtawelie, oes 5 0 13 2, 5 0 0 1 26 
DS atsieteleioce.2 12 1 4 0 4 1 1 3 26 
Gireaeieciel ssc 5 0 0 0 0 / 6 8 26 
1 ie cet EE 0 0 0 0 1 8 10 7 26 
Si srarerevencusie cs 1 0 0 0 1 9 9 6 26 

pL Otallaey. nectar sis 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 a 

Not Stated...... 3 3 3 3 33 3 be Ps 

Total Sample.... 29 29 29 29 29 29 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
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Table J—Entry Trade of Canadian- and Foreign-Trained 
Sheet Metal Tradesmen! 


First Full-Time Job 


Presentst rade scence nce wie erernexeninelo tener cimmevere 
Relatédstrad es meade wie orice as ore er onan eens 
Unrelatedstrade:nciaosicer woe ce cee reiente 


Sub-total ti cao a eee eee eke einer amet 


Not stated .favctes incor bees oie elec eae oreen ons acarare 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


Canadian-Trained 
Sheet Metal 


Foreign-Trained 
Sheet Metal 


Tradesmen Tradesmen 
Number Number 
20 24 
0 
80 4 
100 29 
1 0 
101 29 


Table K—Reasons Given by Sheet Metal Tradesmen for Entering Their Trade? 


Reasons 


Interests) aavactnisis me user sivoring erases ei euere 
Jobravailability <.2.2.1)- von. olisleleiers eierteustrees 
Relations ticle oes nie kone 
ADI’ anne Sanccucrnonerre re epecuemeie nor een iee 
Hobbies 3.5. dcr asc cei Cee nee 
Workingyconditionsh arene eee ine 
Armed service training 


CD 


Other reasons 


Cit He Ye MO WC Tec ir Sey Yer Yaee Fer ak Ta Yet Mee Meee Tes Pa Yd 


Total number of responses 


a 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


Canadian-Trained 


Number 
of Responses 


Foreign-Trained 


Number 
of Responses 


_ 
“NI 


Se @ So i & os gs 


w 
ao 


Floor Moulders 
OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION 


The major duties of the floor moulder as defined for purposes of this 
study, are as follows: 


Makes moulds for large castings on foundry floor by packing 
and ramming sand or loam around patterns which have been 
placed in flasks. Uses riddle, shovel, rammer, trowel, stick, 
lifter, bellows, and mallet in handling, compacting, and 
smoothing sand. Cuts runners and vents in mould. Repairs 
and finishes mould surface. Sets cores in core print grooves 
or anchors them with chaplets. Directs Crane Operator in 
lifting, turning over, and shifting heavy flasks, moulds, and 
patterns. May make symmetrical moulds or sections of 
moulds by the sweep method. May pour metal into mould. 


SAMPLE COVERAGE 


The following table shows the coverage for floor moulders, showing the 
industries, the number of establishments covered in each industry, and the 
number of workers interviewed. 


Table A—Coverage of Sample of Floor Moulders (including supervisors) 


Number of Number of 
Establishments Floor Moulders 
Industry 
Toronto | Montreal | Total | Toronto | Montreal | Total 

Boilers and plate work......... 1 1 2 7 3 10 
Heating and cooking apparatus... 0 2 2 0 8 8 
TROnNkCAStIN Senet Tare 5 2 7 40 16 56 
Special industrial machinery...... 0 2 2 0 29 29 
(ryote BoeljoetSeaccenacocesdns 1 0 1 2 0 2 
Brass and copper products....... 0 1 1 0 2 2 
Heavy electrical machinery and 

EQUIP Ment ss ein ee we eae 1 0 1 5 0 5 
EINGUSECIES serie oie teenie hers crs 8 8 16 54 58 112 


“ee 
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Table B—Pattern of Education and Training for Canadian-Trained 
Floor Moulders! 


Number of 


Pattern of Education and Training Floor Moulders 
INFORMALLY TRAINED FLOOR MOULDERSG.............. 25 
Primary SCHOO]: ster state eats ehousrenererer ois aeoteel sei teeedenenenen aCe fele WY 
General secondary SChOOlyaocrscce erteeetices tect eae eae cholo ieiton: 7 
Other patterns: (one). eee F ciriacle aeteac teen eels rare 1 
FORMALLY TRAINED FLOOR MOULDERS................. 46 


1. Without Organized In-plant Trade Training 


Miscellaneous patterns) (three) sae nomi sei iene 3 


2. With Organized In-plant Trade Training 


Apprenticeship! —= primary Schoolw 2... ermiee sete lene 26 

Apprenticeship + general secondary school................. 7 
Apprenticeship -++ general secondary school + part-time 

COUPSESS Paves atatat asic partie tet tem eeeicue tae solos usin ses Parivar meen anes 4 

Other patterns |(fivie)2saece ciao rats pine hee Eee eee 6 

Total number of Canadian-trained floor moulders.................. 71 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


2Includes miscellaneous patterns for tradesmen with apprenticeship and non-apprenticeship back- 
grounds. 


Table C—Pattern of Education and Training for Foreign-Trained 
Floor Moulders! 


, ae Number of 
Pattern of Education and Training Floor Moulders 
INFORMALLY TRAINED FLOOR MOULDERS?............. 2 
FORMALLY TRAINED FLOOR MOULDERG................. 25 
With Organized In-plant Trade Training 
Apprenticeship + primary school + part time courses....... 3 
Apprenticeship = secondary, schooler eee 15 
Apprenticeship + secondary school + part-time courses...... 6 
Apprenticeship—Other patterns (one)..................---- 1 
Total number of foreign-trained floor moulders..............00000- 27 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
* Because of the small number involved, no specific patterns are shown. 
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Table D—Specific Type of Education and Training for Canadian- and 
Foreign-Trained Floor Moulders! 


Canadian-Trained Foreign-Trained 


Type of Education and Tradesmen Tradesmen 
Training Received 


Comp. |Incomp.} Total | Comp. Incomp.| Total 


Total Number of Tradesmen 
(COWGRSC # hore oe pee Oe a pee = — 712 a = 272 


Full-Time Training or Education 


IPrimanryssChOOling stories ac on ae 58 13 Ta Dif 0 AM 
Secoudabyescwoole ss caasre. «+ Ja: 9 16 25 1 20 218 
GOME She Hf 13 20 —- — -- 
@ymlkechnicales. se sees: al 2 = = _ 
(GD). Quist chs a ee eee eee 1 1 = = Fors 
Institute of technology......... 1 0 1 0 0 0 
URSIN ASTRA: 6 ano O Oe Ge Comes an 0 it it 0 0 0 
Organized in-plant trade train- 
TOKE 08 0 sales rs 0S Gta Cock CREE 42 1 43 24 1 25 
(1) Apprenticeship with class- 
GOOMMTGEEUCtION  s 4426.4 2 «2: 8 0 8 8 0 8 
(2) Apprenticeship without 
classroom instruction....... 33 1 34 16 1 ili 
(3) Non-Apprenticeship with 
classroom instruction....... 1 0 11 0 0 0 
(4) Non-Apprenticeship with- 
out classroom instruction... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(IArMmediservilCeS sa fers ns si 5 cues Sees 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Trades and industrial institute.. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Specialushont cOUTSE. saans 1. se): 1 0 1 0 0 0 
Part-Time Trade Related 
nneseay es nes — = 7 = = 8 


1 Excluding supervisors. i 

2 Category totals exceed total number of tradesmen covered because tradesmen may appear in more 
than one category. : 

3 Due to the variety of educational systems, no classification of secondary school by specific type was 
possible. 
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Table E—Specific Type of Education and Training for Canadian-Trained 
Floor Moulders by Type of Training and Education, and by Period in which 
Major Part of Training Was Received! 


Type of Education and 
Training Received 


Period in which Major Part of Training Received 


Before 1930 | 1930-1939 | 1940-1945 | After 1945 


Total Number of Tradesmen Covered... 


242 


22 


15? 


20? 


Full-Time Training or Education 
Primary, Schools. .cs datos iets bistro oss 


Secondanyeschoolunee eee eee 
(DD) xGeneral aera eea ce peehoer ee 
(2)ePechnicalls.).t lace severe noe mete 
(By Other eta oe ere ce tee 


Instituterortechn Olocyareeqeeerercien Tae 
WNIVErsit yc see.c seen renee nee 


Organized in-plant trade training....... 
(1) Apprenticeship with classroom in- 
StTUCtlON, Sous ses eres terrains 
(2) Apprenticeship without classroom 
Instruction esate Ee ee 
(3) Non-Apprenticeship with classroom 
INStCULCHIONA-S en ee Oe Ee 
(4) Non-Apprenticeship without class- 
ROSY MAURO consoadoovcneswos 


ay (ey ey =) 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


_ 
i) 


Sa ea & & & eta OO OS eiey 


nocd OFWA 


oy 


Sooo © 


_ 


2 Category totals exceed total number of tradesmen covered because tradesmen may appear in more 


than one category. 


Table F—Estimated Amount of Formal Training Received by Canadian- 


and Foreign-Trained Floor Moulders! 


Canadian- Foreign- 

Estimated Amount of Formal Training Received? Trained Trained 

Number Number 
Less: than. one year,..c.4..20sounine eee ee ee 1 0 
Dvyear' tor 9. Vears sivas ais eee Ce Te 0 0 
2 YEars:to3.9 Vearss....6 sect ee Me ee ial 3 
4: OF MOPe: VEATS veka sae ee ee RE nae 34 22 
Total number of formally trained floor moulders........ 46 25 
Total number of informally trained floor moulders...... Ds) 2 
Total number of floor moulders..4- 45.054 eee 71 27 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
* Includes all types of formal training, both pre-employment and post-employment. 
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Table H—How Canadian-Trained Floor Moulders! Ranked Their Trade 


Occupations Being Ranked 


Tool Sheet Punch 


Floor Prof. 5 Elect. | Draughts- Office 
and Die Metal Press Total 
Moulder Eng. Waker Tech. man Workes |Oncrater Worker 
IN TERMS OF “PREFERENCE” 

Rank’ We. c<s' 16 15 7 12, 7 2 0 2 61 
Diatelteavev ener cle 6 13 10 16 7 8 0 1 61 
STAG anceses gents 3 6 i 15 19 6 5 0 61 
Alakid ase arnt 8 10 18 9 ik 2 12 1 61 
LS eraierd eMac 11 4 11 5 9 14 3 4 61 
Gis eres 4 3 i 8) 7 15 16 7 61 
TPO CAREC 2 7 1 2 8 12 17 12 61 
Bicker toregene il 3 (0) 0 3 2 8 34 61 

Total.cccs ee ie 61 61 61 61 61 61 61 61 

Not Stated... 161 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

Total Sample.... 71 71 Tp Wil Hi 71 ips 71 

IN TERMS OF “PRESTIGE” 

Wanted wvecrner 0 36 1 11 5 2 0 6 61 
De eisaveistte 1 if vi 30 12 0 0 4 61 
Sirmione 0 WW) 10 9 23 i 1 5 61 
AS stat fa 5 0 23 4 il! 6 2 8 61 
Deirerenraers 9 5 9 1 4 16 11 6 61 
Gis cae 7 0 8 B} 0 22 yf 5 61 
Tviciaistsustetrs 12 1 2 2) 1 10 23 10 61 
Scchrosaes Def 0 1 2 3 4 7 17 61 

Totaly. cscescs sk 61 61 61 61 61 61 61 61 

Not Stated... 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

Total Sample.... 7p 71 FA 71 val 71 71 71 

IN TERMS OF “OCCUPATION FOR SON” 

Ranken. crncis cies 1 39 1 17 2 (0) 0 1 61 
Disrans eave ates 1 11 9 20 12 4 1 33 61 
Si sions careers 4 5 10 11 23 4 (6) 4 61 
AS eatin ieee ce 4 3 23 7 13 3 vf 7 61 
DAG eterroaie 7 ul 10 2 6 16 9 10 61 
6 iaraystostaiece 5 0 7 3 0 16 16 14 61 
OPE eR 9 1 1 il 1 16 23 9 61 
Ry 30 1 0 0 4 2 11 13 61 

Lotalse cme saeeed 61 61 61 61 61 61 61 61 

Not Stated...... 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

Total Sample.... 71 Fa 71 71 71 71 71 71 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
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Table I—How Foreign-Trained Floor Moulders! Ranked Their Trade 


Occupations Being Ranked 


Tool 


Floor Prof. A Elect. | Draughts- Sheet | Punch Offi 
Moulder| Eng. | 294 Die} Pech, ; Metal | Press v¢ | Total 
Maker oe gam Worker | Operator Worker 
IN TERMS OF “PREFERENCE” 

Ranker ras 4 9 2 0 3 0 0 1 19 
De ys, oh 208 cies 0 4 2 ts} 4 0 0 1 19 
Seeman rens--c. = 2 2 2 6 7 0 0 0 19 
Ce Eo ees 1 3 9 1 4 0 1 0 19 
Shr tk ORR NE 2, 0 3 4 0 6 2 2 19 
Siete din eu 4 il 1 0 0 6 4 3 19 
[Be TRE Pr SI 0 0 0 0 6 6 4 19 
(Shounen eens 3 0 0 0 a 1 6 8 19 

Motels awrn cues ss 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 

Not Stated... ..... 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 

Total Sample.... Piaf ft 27 27. 27 27 27 27 

IN TERMS OF “PRESTIGE” 

RAE Sree tes 0 10 0 2 6 0 0 1 19 
Dib, st eRe eran 0) 6 2 6 i) 0 0 0 19 
A Nec heecnoy ae 0 1 if 6 5 0 0 0 19 
Gee ay ce seaee Sere 0 1 6 ‘3 1 1 2 5 19 
SS Racecar 4 1 3 1 1 4 2 3 19 
(Ne oar ae pees =) 0 0 1 0 10 4 1 19 
i SO OT ee 3 0 1 0 1 2 9 3 19 
Chaat ey ed aber 9 0 0 0 0 2 2 6 19 

PROG rere esa: 5:13, « 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 

Not Stated T.405. 8 8 & 8 8 8 & 8 

Total Sample.... 27 27 ahi Qh 27 27 27 27 

IN TERMS OF “OCCUPATION FOR SON” 

CATES secre erie 0 11 uf 3 4 0 0 0 19 
Pie cip aoa 0 6 2 7 4 0 0 0 19 
eect ee sts 1 1 4 5 & 0 0 0 19 
A eset eer hoa 1 0 8 3 2 0 1 3 19 
Yas cece eu 3) 0 u 1 1 9 1 3 19 
Sie Ga ae i 6 2 0) 0 6 4 4 19 
VRCEO Oe ae ae 1 0 0 0 0 4 11 3 19 
Sino sae eg 10 0 1 0 0 0 2 6 19 

ghOtalive sass soils 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 

INot/Stated... ...- 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 

Total Sample.... a Pa 27 27 Zi 27 27 27 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
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Table J—Entry Trade of Canadian- and Foreign-Trained Floor Moulders! 


First Full-Time Job 


Préesenttrades..seetia is hoe eee ee 
Related ‘tradesscue Orta. eee ee ee 
Wnrelated(trade..eeccsiec see ke nee eee 


Foreign-Trained 
Floor Moulders 


Canadian-Trained 
Floor Moulders 


Number Number 
28 21 
L i 
42 5 
71 27 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


Table K—Reasons Given by Floor Moulders for Entering Their Trade! 


Canadian-Trained Foreign-Trained 


Reasons 
Number of Number of 
Responses Responses 
IRCIATIONS 2 sae auneycisad a vette en ee ee eres 26 if 
INESESE crrac eet iieste tense ARs ore et ae eC 25 ibl 
Payette crea eaten oe a ey 19 4 
Jobravatlabtiityet.scce ce cae coc eae eee 18 il 
Wrotkinoiconditionsnamee nt ache ir meee nr 2 0 
AS BUEUGE Re wire cose be ors ARTO Serta eer ee ee ey ee 2 0 
Other reasons. adic. gamer eye ee Ce ene ee 4 2 
Lotalinumiber on cesponsess nee nee 96 ok 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


Senior Draughtsmen 
OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION 


The major duties of the senior draughtsman, as defined for the purposes 
of this study, are as follows: 


Prepares working plans and detail drawings of cross sections, 
charts, maps and tracings from rough or detailed sketches or 
notes for engineering, construction or manufacturing pur- 
poses; draws to scale by use of draughting instruments; makes 
computations such as those involved in strength of materials, 
| beams and trusses; verifies completed work, checking dimen- 
sions and types and quantities of materials to be used; writes 
specifications; makes necessary adjustments or changes in 
drawings or specifications. Utilizes knowledge of various 
machines, engineering practices, mathematics, building 
materials, and other physical sciences to complete drawings. 
May carry on duties in a specialized field, such as electrical, 
mechanical or structural draughting. 


SAMPLE COVERAGE 


The following table indicates the coverage for senior draughtsmen, showing 
the industries which were examined, the number of establishments included in 
each industry, and the number of workers who were interviewed. 


Table A—Coverage of Sample of Senior Draughtsmen (including supervisors) 


Number of Number of 
Industry Establishments Senior Draughtsmen 


Toronto | Montreal | Total | Toronto | Montreal | Total 


Agricultural implements.................... 1 0 1 16 0 16 
Fabricated structural steel.............. 0 2 2 0 20 20 
Heating and cooking oe ieee u at ?} 1 1 2 
WicOniGAStineSis.ca--5: eoreees 1 1 2 ul 4 5 
Special industrial machinery. Peers 2 4 6 14 19 33 
Sheet metal products... 2 1 3) 3 1 4 
PRIGCr Ane ANG! DALUG steeerrn-aseetceceee seers 1 2 3 18 12 30 
MVS EOLEVIC IGLOS tps cee oeac renee a hesaes sashes 1 1 2 1 6 a 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories 1 0 1 1 0 al 
Railroad and rolling stock equip- 

FY 2) ol ceah wi cere mG eanope cinco MCD AO UDD OC REO DER 0 1 1 0 2 2 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............. 0 1 1 0 19 19 
Brass and copper products.............. 0 1 1 0 1 1 
Heavy electrical machinery and 

Xe llaby eh nglosol cha eek er pce oc eRe Meee 2 1 3 4 2 5 

: Radio, television and other elec- ; f : i k i 
Fall Rane tas eeeeee tener 
tronic equipment : - ; re 6 & 


r Electric light and powet................ 


a a 


TT CLUISERICS eee taeecacee ree etsass ches ee: 313} 17, 30 100 91 191 


Table B—Pattern of Education and Training for Canadian-Trained 
Senior Draughtsmen! 


Pattern of Education and Training Number of Senior 
Draughtsmen 
INFORMALLY TRAINED SENIOR DRAUGHTSMEN.............. 1 
FORMALLY TRAINED SENIOR DRAUGHTSMEN.............0..... 74 
1. Without Organized In-Plant Trade Training 
General secondary school -++ part-time COUTrSES................::0000 9 
Technical secondary, School sees crserr rie: aeeecre teen ees anteen ere estore 6 
Technical secondary school + part-time COUurSES..........0.....0005 13 
University + general secondary school + part-time courses.. 3 
Other patterns (eighteen) eee re re eee ees 19 


2. With Organized In-Plant Trade Training 
Apprenticeship ++ general secondary school -+ part-time 


GCOUTSES 5 coc Fon eh dee Se tear Sen Mee eh ec a een OCP emcee 4 

Other patterns (thinteen!)\25. cessor ee ee eee 20 
Subitotalian, Starnes seer Ren eee eee meee anes ener 74 

Total number of Canadian trained senior draughtsmen...................00000- US) 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


2 Includes miscellaneous patterns for draughtsmen with apprenticeship and non-apprenticeship back-~ 
grounds. 


Table C—Paitern of Education and Training for Foreign-Trained 
Senior Draughtsment 


Pattern of Education and Training Number of Senior 
Draughtsmen 
INFORMALLY TRAINED SENIOR DRAUGHTSMEN................ 0 
FORMALLY TRAINED SENIOR DRAUGHTSMEN................... 81 


1. Without Organized In-Plant Trade Training 


SeconGary SCHOO er cement ee eee 3 
secondary: school =) part-timercOurses:....07s eee eee 10 
Imstitutes of technolo cvs mem eee te nee eee rant area 4 
Institute of technology -- part-time courses. ...............:0c00.- 4 
(Universityan = een ee JEST RAPES REE Sepa On REED tapere A: Meee see ares: 8 
Secondary school |] special shortcourse......0 9. eee 3 
Othes patternsiChance) Pere meee cree ee ee ee 5 
2. With Organized In-Plant Trade Training 
Apprenticeship =- Secondary SCHOOMs.teseciees aieeces peeeds de eectseeee 2 
Apprenticeship -+ secondary school + part-time courses........ 9 
Apprenticeship + institute of technology........00..ccccccceeeseseeees 4 
Other patterns (seven) sen ee tt en es ee 10 
Total number of foreign-trained senior draughtsmen............0......ccccccc00-. 81 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
2 Trade related courses. 


3 Ss miscellaneous patterns for draughtsmen with apprenticeship and non-apprenticeship back- 
grounds, 
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Table D—Specific Type of Education and Training for Canadian- and 
Foreign-Trained Senior Draughtsmen! 


Type of Education and 


Canadian-Trained 


Foreign-Trained 


Tradesmen ae 
Training Received eee: 
Comp. |Incomp.| Total | Comp. Incomp.| Total 

Total Number of Tradesmen 

KSOVELE Cee ree sense teenie na r= 752 — ——— 81? 
Full-Time Training or Education 
cimaryaschooluan. ct. ac: 75 0 75 81 0 81 
Secondary SChOOl!. 4...05 55. a5-; 43 30 73 59 20 793 
(baGeneralle ss sisccls ions 17 12 29 — == =A 
(vm lLechnicalynn. .0etecis cuss 24 15 39 — Bee 7 
(CGymO there ie Bee es ss 2 3 5 = aa a 
Institute ortechnolosy.......-- 3 2 5 16 5 19 
WniViersityprmer er a oe ae 3 2 5 6 4 10 
Organized in-plant trade training 14 10 24 38 fi 45 
(1) Apprenticeship with class- 

room instruction. 2 1 5) 32 3 35 
(2) Se oe without 

classroom instruction....... 2 8 10 5 2 7 
(3) Non-Apprenticeship with 

classroom instruction....... if 1 8 0 1 1 
(4) Non-Apprenticeship without 

classroom instruction....... 3 0 3 1 1 2 
ETM ECESCLVACES srry cine on oat 8 0 8 7 0 7 
Trades and industrial institute.. 2 4 6 0 0 0 
Special short course........... 11 0 11 5 0 5 
Part-Time Trade Related Courses} — = 52 = = 35 


1 Excludes supervisors. 


2Category totals exceed total number of tradesmen covered because tradesmen may appear in more 


than one category. 


3 Due to the variety of educational systems, no classification of secon: dary schools by specific type was 


possible. 
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Table E—Specific Type of Education and Training for Canadian-Trained Senior 
Draughtsmen by Period in which Major Part of Training was Received? 


Period in which Major Part of Training Received 


Type of Education and 


painting Reaeved Before 1930 | 1930-1939 | 1940-1945 | After 1945 
Total Total Total Total 


Total Number of Tradesmen Covered. . 7? 13? 2 342 


Full-Time Training or Education 


Primaryeschool se. ae ec cea ere: 7 13 1 34 
Secondany, SGHOOls.n weasel Petree er 7 ue ae 32 
(1) $General ain sa Noe rieer ee ere 6 5 8 10 
(2) “Dechinical ys sect. teres erate meee ul 6 11 21 
(3) Other ho Mig. Sen ON eee 0 2 2 1 
Instituteror technology: a--rre a oee e 0 1 0 4 
Winiviersity 7 nu:n-Pcr. iso oe ee eae 0 0 0 5 
Organized in-plant trade training....... 2 8 6 8 
(1) Apprenticeship with classroom in- 

SEPUCHION sh 5 2 othe: an ae iia ieeeee 0 1 1 il! 
(2) Apprenticeship without classroom 

ANISERUICEIONER © sets een ee eee eae 2 3 3 2 
(3) Non-Apprenticeship with classroom 

INSETUCHON aiemiaaten See ereae 0 3 Be 3 
(4) Non-Apprenticeship without class- 

TOOMMNSELUCtlIOn me aes reo ene 0 at 0 2 
Armed services ay. shies mien eek fare 1 1 2 4 
Trades and industrial institute......... 0 1 2 3 
SpecialishortcOUnseun sen ers eee tera 0 3 3 5 
Part-Time Trade Related Courses...... i 9 13 23 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


2 Category totals exceed total number of tradesmen covered because tradesmen may appear in more 
than one category. 


Table F—Estimated Amount of Formal Training Received by Canadian- 
and Foreign-Trained Senior Draughtsmen! 


Estimated Amount of Canadian-Trained Foreign-Trained 
Formal Training Received? 
Number Number 

Tess; thantone:y.earus. 5 crest a ee 3 0 
Liyéar' tol lOiyearscor. ot ate oe 9 i 
LV ECALSMEOIS OLY CATS | cin ere ee ae 24 16 
4 \OFiMOLELVEATS, cy Rae | ee Sih 64 
Sub Dota wes 5 cer, cee nen ae eee ee ee a 73 81 
Training timemotistated se eee 1 0 
Total number of formally trained senior 

draughtsmen ms eee rea 74 81 
Total number of informally trained senior 

drauchtsmen: i.e see ee 1 0 
Total number of senior draughtsmen.......... is: 81 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
* Includes all types of formal trade-related training, both pre-employment and post-employment. 
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Table H—How Canadian-Trained Senior Draughtsmen! Ranked Their Trade 


Occupations Being Ranked 
a ee ee eee eee 


Draughts- | Prof. Elect. Tool Floor Snes ig Office 


aan Eng. Tech, | and Die Metal Press 
. Maker Moulder Worker | Operator Worker 


Total 
pai eee ee ee ee 


IN TERMS OF “PREFERENCE” 


Renieds =. <t . 2 64 3 1 0 0 0 0 70 
BEANS cevagecs oF SS] 22 6 0 0 0 0 70 
Co cage, Ge 24 0 28 13 0 5 0 0 70 
Cae ee naa 3) it 10 40 0 10 0 4 70 
At od 2 0 2 8 15 27 9 i 70 
Britis as 0 0 2 2 20 21 15 10 70 
BONES ot 0 0 1 0 17 5 30 17 70 
ake Cael 0 0 2 0 18 2 16 32 70 

Do teallie cesta Gs 70 70 70 70 70 70 70 70 

Not Stated...... 5 5 5 & 5 5 5 5 

Total Sample.... 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 

IN TERMS OF “PRESTIGE” 

Rank: Wie osc. 0% 0 65 4 0 0 0 0 0 69 
2: 15 4 41 7 0 0 0 2 69 
Sera ten weve. 8 28 0 18 18 0 0 0 5 69 
Sra sd oer 20 0 5 28 1 3 1 iy 69 
Fe eae oy.ei-e 5 0 1 13 7 18 8 17 69 
Gem Mes ss be 1 0 0 - 17 28 14 6 69 
Dianssieveye 0 0 0 0 24 14 24 7 69 
SB eevee seer > 0 0 0 0 20 6 22 21 69 

otal eine aie oss 69 69 69 69 69 69 69 69 

INO Stated’... 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 

Total Sample.... 75 rf) 75 75 ih) 75 75 75 


Ra) ee NS "ee 


IN TERMS OF “OCCUPATION FOR SON” 


Re ric tee ys ans 0 67 S: 0 0 0 0 0 70 
De ce isis siete 27 1 35 Uf 0 0 0 0 70 
ME heise 38 2 22 14 0 2 0 2 70 
Ce eae 14 0 7 33 2 if 0 Th 70 
Dicnarcd esa oe 1 0 u 13 EL 24 5 15 70 
Gere: 0 0 1 3 14 Dif 17 8 70 
Fras 6 Sica 0 0 1 0 16 8 30 15 70 
te atercuctio CUCM 0 0 0 0 AYE # 18 23 70 

MLOtal face ot meus. 70 70 70 70 70 70 70 70 

INot Statedic.. > a 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 

Total Sample.... aS 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 


dh ee 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
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Table I—How Foreign-Trained Senior Draughtsmen! Ranked Their Trade 


Occupations Being Ranked 


1 ee Punch 
Es) Draughts- | Prof. Elect. oes eae) Se Secs Hepes Total 
man Eng. Tech. Mater oulder Worker) Operator orker 
IN TERMS OF “PREFERENCE” 

Feania Dy an. cies ucs i 6 64 4 2 0 0 0 (9) 76 
De areata cana 44 8 19 5 0 0 0 (6) 76 
Bo cae ak 17 S 38 183} 1 3 0 1 76 
Ae susie eae rs 7 1 8 44 4 4 1 h 76 
Dy reucnedensi sisters 1 0 1 8 14 38 6 8 76 
GMs coneiesiics 1 0 2 2 22 19 20 10 76 
[ta Aer 0 (0) 1 2 24 9 28 15 76 
Bins n thee aye 0 0 3 0 14 3 Pt 35) 76 

Total..c. samo 76 76 76 76 706 76 76 76 

Not Statedi-.. .% 5 5 5 5 5 5 3) 5 

Total Sample... . 81 81 81 81 8i 8i 81 81 

IN TERMS OF “PRESTIGE” 

Ramlila. sence 1 64 6 0 0) 0 0 1 72 
Die spa eg ree 20 7 30 9 0 0 0 6 ve) 
Br overien een 26 1 27 14 0 0 0 4 FE? 
Aik Laas 20 0 6 26 1 3 0 16 Hee 
Site ate seuss 3} 0 2 19 8 22 7. iia 72 
Guothtece ns 1 0 1 3 20 27 13 v 72 
TARR PETERS 1 0 9 i 17 15 oe sb 72 
Sri arenes 0 0 0 (0) 26 5) 25 16 72 

Totals sacs eect v2 72 72 72 72 of 72 72 

Not Stated...... 9 9 9 9 9 3 9 9 

Total Sample.... 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 &1 

IN TERMS OF “OCCUPATION FOR SON” 

Rant Te... sens 1 61 8 1 0 0 0 0 if! 
Sethe Cae a 26 7 30 5 0 1 0 2 71 
5 er ae AA 33 1 21 14 0 2 0 0 jie 
Fis eee esaaban’ 9 1 v! 38 1 6 2 vi 71 
Sh rpscater iat 1 0 2 10) 10 28 5 13 Fl 
OVS. cere ate 1 0 1 1 20 29 17 11 7p 
Y Wecrtete eS Bec (0) 1 1 0 23 10 24 12 71 
Biss creeanieners 0 0 1 0 17 4 23 26 71 

LOtalenacarerasies a 71 71 71 71 71 71 71 

Not Stated...... 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

Total Sample.... 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 


1 Excluding Supervisors. 
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Table J—Entry Trade of Canadian- and Foreign-Trained 
Senior Draughtsmen! 


Canadian-Trained Foreign-Trained 
; : Senior Draughtsmen | Senior Draughtsmen 
First Full-Time Job 
Number Number 
resem LTC shi wkn ey Mens ie ae als vee ate lise 29 41 
Retatcdeir ade mmr re arte ce Paya 6 15 
Wrrelated#Iirade. 0.400500 60: sccacce ys 40 25 
‘TRGYSEY a Ske: oi diass aie ED REC RE Cee 75 81 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


Table K—Reasons Given by Senior Draughtsmen for Entering Their Trade! 


Canadian-Trained | Foreign-Trained 
Reasons 

| Number of Number of 

Responses Responses 
NIECES eee ney Fes eo elie cde ast yen anaes 46 49 
DULG CoMEMIN OEE. Seu stry Stans Sov hes hued lot sc Glee & 23 15 
IRCLACIONSEE A Ce MRR Sn ct. SeM a er ee oy ems es 10 19 
Wiorkinen@onditionSsereys 4.6 ecias oe eto 6 0 
NobrAv ail ality yaaa ee aoiucusouein ear eteyeye i 6 9 
By ee ere me odegers oh eieas fh Sc sous, Rak 5 4 
LOD DICSHe teen as teks ic ete Moka 2 0 
Armed Services brainingen.. <clae...cisiaesaaide «dn 1 0 
Othemiveasonsen, aa. erases ates etc! | 5 7 
OtaleNimMbewoiMesponses +=. sane a laa aes = ar 104 103 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
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Electronic Technicians 


OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION 


The main duties of an electronic technician, as defined for the purposes 


of this study, are as follows: 


Electronic technician is a general title used to describe a wide variety 
of jobs requiring considerable experience and familiarity with basic elec- 
tronic theory, circuits, and test equipment. 


Broadly speaking, the electronic technician fabricates, installs, main- 
tains and repairs electronic apparatus and equipment used in communica- 
tion, detection, measurement and control systems, such as radar, proximity 
fuses, armament sighting and control systems, electronic computers, 
electronic instrument and control devices—including those for special 
application in meteorological, geophysical, medical, industrial process 
fields and television and radio (including broadcasting equipment). 


More specifically, the electronic technician determines characteristics 
of circuits, using signal generator, oscilloscope, and other electronic testing 
devices to locate defects; tests circuit voltages and resistances, following 
schematic diagrams, to isolate cause of defect; tests and replaces tubes, 
and replaces defective parts; aligns various stages; in making repairs, uses 
electrician’s hand tools, such as pliers, screw drivers, wrenches and soldering 
irons; after making repairs, adjusts equipment to proper operating con- 
dition. 

In research or laboratory work, the electronic technician assists 
engineers in the construction and testing of experimental models or designs, 
working from blueprints or wiring diagrams. In the manufacture of 
electronic equipment, he assists production engineers to maintain quality 
control and may be employed as quality inspector, final tester, precision 
inspector, trouble shooter, skilled aligner and phaser, and in other quality 
control jobs. 


SAMPLE COVERAGE 


The following table indicates the coverage for electronic technicians, 


showing the industries which were examined, the number of establishments 
included in each industry, and the number of workers who were interviewed. 
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Table A—Coverage of Sample of Electronic Technicians (including supervisors) 
ee 


Number of Number of 
Industry Establishments Electronic Technicians 


Toronto | Montreal | Total | Toronto | Montreal Total 


Heating and cooking apparatus... 1 0 1 1 0 uf 
Sheetinetal products............ 1 0 1 il 0 1 
Aurcratt And spatts sc) ca aetee nee: 2 1 Ss 25 iL 26 
Heavy electrical machinery and 

BGUipimien Censors eronn ences z 2 4 2 5 i 
Radio, television and other elec- 

EEOUICICGUIpMIeMt yess tan sels ei 4 3 i] 50 39 89 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 

AUCeADP MAM CES mes yes erat aia coc 1 0 1 1 0 1 
Miscellaneous electrical products.. 0 1 1 0 2 2 
Radio and television broadcasting. 2, 2 4 18 17 35 
Electric light and power......... 2 0 2 2 0 2 
ORNGUSERICS ayn en ciexc sc cess ‘ Ateteece oe 15 9 24 100 64 164 


Table B—Pattern of Education and Training for Canadian-Trained 
Electronic Technicians! 


Number of 
Pattern of Education and Training Electronic 
Technicians 
INFORMALLY TRAINED ELECTRONIC TECHNICIANS.......... 3 
Grenier slEscCONUanvasG HOO lee air ees ys fdas Bian trai a Seva os Seabee tiem ac head cea: 5} 
FORMALLY TRAINED ELECTRONIC TECHNICIANS............. 99 
1. Without Organized In-Plant Trade ee 
Primary school + part-time courses. opera cece ing 3 
General secondary school + part- -time COMES ES isp aeh cr terentiwien svn cet ED 11 
Technical secondary school + part-time courses. Ne te a eee? 17 
Othersecondary, school > part-time Courses... .0..0-. 25. es n-ne 3 
Institute of technology ++ general secondary school................ 3 
Institute of technology -+ general secondary school + part-time 
COUILSES Mein eA EON Ea tryin ois ees nih cvlenabe ies, lecs Sleie veces otaVouaiece ashe ta Se 5 
Institute of technology ++ technical secondary school............. 5 
Institute of technology + technical secondary school + part-time 
COULUS CS ee ee Ne ME aiabes tater ally cese:'s! aptenesve tole ilo ee) 9ipoe ears ts) con'eNoNbayiat a 4 
Trades and industrial institute + general secondary school + part- 
(emGaVS: (QOESAISS Ginn wis Cooke dl Glo. 6 ony GeO ae GNC REC On Eko ear. ty 2 Dima ARCS 7 
Trades and industrial institute -++ technical secondary school....... 3 
Armed services + general secondary school + part-time courses.... 10 
Opherspattemns (bwenty-One) ate secs one ne etm ne ei oo 26 
2. With Organized In-Plant Trade Training?............- 006+ ee eeeeees 2 
Total number of Canadian-trained electronic technicians..............+--: 102 


ee SS a en ee ee nee sr ee 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
2 Because of the small number involved no specific patterns are shown. 
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Table C—Pattern of Education and Training for Foreign-Trained 
Electronic Technicians! 


Number of 


Pattern of Education and Training Electronic 

Technicians 
INFORMALLY TRAINED ELECTRONIC TECHNICIANS........ 1 
FORMALLY TRAINED ELECTRONIC TECHNICIANS........... 45 


1. Without Organized In-Plant Trade Training 
Secondary- school, =|-1 part-time |COULSES + ie eit ree eee eee 6 


University -++ secondary school + armed services + part-time 
COUTSES Hes dic ania eee cere Can EG Ren boner occ newton mene one een 3 


Trades and industrial institute + secondary school.............. 
Armed services =| secondary;schoolia ese ae en-nenee eeeeee 10 
Armed services -+ secondary school + part-time courses......... 


Other patterns: (four) seep ee eee eee ee eee 


2. With Organized In-Plant Trade Training 


Apprenticeship -++ secondary school -++ part-time courses......... 7 
Apprenticeship ++ secondary school + armed services + part-time 

COULSES eal cohen ee en ere ree 3 

Other patterns (three)20 5 eee eee eee eee 3 

Total number of foreign-trained electronic technicians.................. 46 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


jcpcinees miscellaneous patterns for tradesmen with apprenticeship and non-apprenticeship back- 
grounds. 
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Table D—Specific Type of Education and Training for Canadian- and 
Foreign-Trained Electronic Technicians! 


Type of Education and 
Training Received 


Canadian-Trained 
Electronic Technicians 


Foreign-Trained 
Electronic Technicians 


Comp. |Incomp.| Total | Comp. |Incomp.| Total 

Total Number of Tradesmen 
WOVEreds teeter, sie ee 102 0 102? 46 0) 46? 

Full-Time Training or Education 
PrimanyascnOOlaass. aaqe sa a0 102 0 102 46 0 46 
Secondary, School c..3 4... 05. 66 34 100 33 13 463 
GimaGeneral ives eae sce ecoe 37 15 52 -— -= — 
()yerechnicale nes. ante cen aa 25 15 40 — = = 
Gym Otherness: ocd. oes. 4 a 8 = — — 
Institute of Technology........ 18 2 20 i 1 2 
RTT eTSIEV Pain raaitac soto sauonere ails 2 4 6 0 gz s} 

Organized In-Plant Trade Train- 
IO ree OM eo ee i il 2 12 1 13 

(1) Apprenticeship with class- 
room instruction........ 0 1 if Hy 1 8 

(2) Apprenticeship without 
classroom instruction.... 0 0 0 5 0 5 

(3) Non-Apprenticeship with 
classroom instruction.... 1 0 1 0 0 0 

(4) Non-Apprenticeship with- 
out classroom instruction 0 0 0 0 0 0 
JG ONAS | SAAS, cig co ato mao oUe 31 0 31 24 0 24 
Trades and industrial institute.. U5} 0 15 6 0 6 
Special short course............ 4 0 4 0 1 1 
Part-Time Trade Related Courses — = 75 => = 31 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


2 Category totals exceed total number of tradesmen covered because tradesmen may appear in more 


than one category. 


3 Due to the variety of educational systems, no classification of secondary schools by specific type was 


possible. 
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Table E—Specific Type of Education and Training for Canadian-Trained 
Electronic Technicians by Period in which Major Part of Training was Received" 


Type of Education and Before 1930 | 1930-1939 | 1940-1945 | After 1945 
Training Received 


Total Number of Tradesmen Covered. . 22 7? 392 542 


Full-Time Training or Education 


Primarya Schools -misariie i nererc ceeee 2 7 39 54 
Secondary schoolics .5 tee ie one eile 22 6 39 53 
(1D)aiGeneral: . ojacstee hae eerie 0 4 21 PNT 
(2). Technical. “i. 424%. 5 once ec ere 2 2 13 23 
(3); Other. es cspees iene ain aera 0 0 5 3 
Institute of technology... .4-6- 4555 oe 0 0 6 14 
UMIVETSIEV 35 fe oe oe an Sonia at Sree rte 0 0 3 iS 
Organized In-Plant Trade Training..... 0 0 1 1 
(1) Apprenticeship with classroom in- 

Structiony in vate aia aetaercuanshs 0 0 1 0 
(2) Apprenticeship without classroom 

INSEDUCELOM ween ate ee oe ee 0 0 0 0 
(3) Non-Apprenticeship with  class- 

FOOMMUStHICE ONG ie eee 0 0 0 1 
(4) Non-Apprenticeship without class- 

LOOM PINSEMUCEION arse ere 0 0 0 0 
Apmed: Senvicesiaacen ser eee se eee 0 0 20 11 
Trades and industrial institute........ 0 0 7 8 
Specialushortreoususes -riesnae er eer ree 0 0 1 
Part-Time Trade Related Courses...... 2 6 26 41 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


2 Category totals exceed total number of tradesmen covered because tradesmen may appear in more 
than one category. 


Table F—Estimated Amount of Formal Training Received by Canadian- and ~ 
Foreign-Trained Electronic Technicians! 


Estimated Amount of Formal Training Received? Canadian- | Foreign- 

Trained Trained 
Less. than ones yeartce: 2s) ee Ree re ee Se een 5 3) 
1 year to: 19. years: 23.40 ee ee Oe ee rr 28! 10 
2 Years 6.3.0 Years a.nchas SOE Ee Ee eee 21 iy 
AOL MOTLEY EALSs 5.c.o6s.0. 5 5 coe oT EN EL Ree ce: 40 15 
Total number of formally trained electronic technicians........ 99 45 
Total number of informally trained electronic technicians...... 3 il 
Total number of electronic technicians..............0+esee00+ 102 46 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
* Includes all types of formal trade related training, both pre-employment and post-employment. 
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Table H—How Canadian-Trained Electronic Technicians! Ranked Their Trade 


Occupations Being Ranked 


Tool Sheet Punch 
— oe ae and Die saa Psa a Metal Press aes Total 
: Maker Worker |Operator 
IN TERMS OF “PREFERENCE” 

LeSE ae Ue tae ele 10 85 1 0 0 0 0 0 96 
De we wctcave vibes 74 5 8 7 1 0 0 1 96 
Seeeeercte divers ces 10 4 29 46 1 i 0 2 96 
Aree Satins Ans 2 Po 36 31 2 8 0 15 96 
OSA eee 0 0 19 5 8 40 8 16 96 
Gis yg ac 0 0) sl 2 22 31 27 1S 96 
PTR eis ates 2 0 0 2 1 34 12 34 13 96 
See 0 0 0 4 28 4 27 33 96 

Motel Bey reese 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 

Not Stated...... 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 

Total Sample.... 102 102 102 102 102 102 102 102 

IN TERMS OF “PRESTIGE” 

Rankel et .2scscniee 1 92 0 1 0 0 0 0 94 
Dei ictots 49 i 17 22 0 0 1 4 94 
Soe Rs oe 23 1 26 SD 0 0 0 9 94 
Boils, spevdve teu 18 0 30 27 0 4 1 14 94 
Siisicc wate ove 3 0 18 5 7 27, 8 26 94 
Of cate arnee 0 0 2 0 24 38 21 9 94 
VPRO 6s 0 0 1 0 31 19 34 9 04 
Sects e sees 0 0 0 4 32 6 29 23 94 

POCA strats eos cane 94 94 94 94 94 94 94 94 

INOt- Stated =. .... 8 8 & 8 8 8 8 8 

Total Sample....| 102 102 102 102 102 102 102 102 

IN TERMS OF “OCCUPATION FOR SON” 

Franco re. ne outs 2 91 2 0 0 0 0 1 96 
Bh as eae 64 4 6 22 0 0 0 0 96 
i dean 19 0 26 41 a 0 0 9 96 
Ae ep ugd es tens 10 1 36 24 1 7 0 17 96 
I enews alias 1 0 23 2 8 34 9 19 96 
(aera ee 0 0 2 2 28 29 24 11 96 
he st HPP Se 0 0 a 2 35 21 24 TS 96 
CR enn aire, () 0 0 3 23 5 39 26 96 

OCA L aerate aeits or 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 

Not Stated)... .... 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 

Total Sample....} 102 102 102 102 102 102 102 102 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
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Table I—How Foreign-Trained Electronic Technicians! Ranked Their Trade 


Occupations Being Ranked 


is, Elect. Prof. ae Draughts- | Floor os ee enti Total 
Tech. Eng. Waker man Moulder Witten! Operator orker 
IN TERMS OF “PREFERENCE” 

Raniosl Py. . seis: 1 38 0 1 0 0 0 0 40 
A ESR seein 36 1 0 3 0 0 0 0 40 
So Ape on BEREREYE 3 0 13 24 0 0 0 0 40 
Fh hace a iaioinieys 0 1 20 10 0 2 ¥ 6 40 
Pe cetusiteuv tone 0 0 i 1 3 17 2 10 40 
OR share 0 0 0 1 1a 11 10 7 40 
eae eR C, 0 0 0 0 be 9 16 S 40 
Bie cbesy ie eat 0 0 0 0 14 1 11 14 40 

SRotalea ye octet sire 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 

Not Stated...... 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 

Total Sample. ..- 46 46 40 46 46 46 46 46 

IN TERMS OF “PRESTIGE” 

Frankel rites (9) 38 8) | 0 0 0 0 0 38 
Dio iacaueraanars 22 0 4 9 0 0 0 3 38 
B Ronvaleyay averse 10 0) 4 16 0 0 0 8 38 
eect Peon 4 0 16 10 1 1 0 6 38 
Bhs siatedes guess 2 0 5 2 + 11 5) 5 38 
ea eae 0 0 1 1 9 13 11 3 38 
Tce Oe a ave 0 0 1 0 14 10 10 3 38 
to Reece cee 0 0 i 0 10 3 i4 10 33 

Motallizcc cc ccutetomtete 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 

Not Stated. .... 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 

Total Sample.... 46 46 46 46 46 46 46 46 

| 
IN TERMS OF “OCCUPATION FOR SON” 

Ramiele ees sera 0 39 1 0 0 0 0 0 40 
ertcrete ued 28 1 3 i 0 0 0 1 40 
Bio's; s.curostovers 10 0 7 19 0 i 0 3 40 
Ark Gesueesnsiarers 2 0 19 11 0 2 0 6 40 
Serie) atoteieie 0 0 10 3) 1 16 2 8 40 
Giie wae eters 0 0 0 0 18 iW vf 3 40 
TORS. cls OF 0 0 0 0 12 tf 16 5 40 
Bi .12-  opscacuens 0 0 0 0 9 2 15 14 49 

Totals cis aes aes 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 

Not Stated...... 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 

Total Sample.... 46 46 46 46 46 46 46 46 


1 Excluding supervisors, 
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Table J—Entry Trade of Canadian- and Foreign-Trained Electronic Technicians! 


Canadian-Trained 


Foreign-Trained 


Electronic Electronic 
First Full-Time Job Technicians Technicians 
Number Number 

Present rade ys pase ee oe ee Ee ioe oe 22 
elated es rade a ew ae PhO een 12 ll 
LINrelaved ea TAC Casas ee er 57 13 
SU DEL Ota ery ie Pole cere ree aa a Roe aa 101 46 
INOtIS tated er 5 ee ee ty ee Oc eS eee 1 0 
Ocal nee eee Ae eee Rae 2. ee. 102 46 


1 Excluding supervisors. 


Table K—Reasons Given by Electronic Technicians for Entering Their Trade! 


Canadian-Trained Foreign-Trained 
Reasons aa 

Number of Number of 

Responses Responses 
Tn teres bee mine eerie ie We eaeenre ee ete Ge kne t 86 40 
HEROD DISS icv cack eee ee as iia ae. suns ees Ge 35 13 
APC Ge jae pei hata ee pace eA ea ears 16 10 
Relations wmeccc tect. ura poe one aes cote 10 9 
Payee tee es ese ee aa oe oie re Ren en aperemey se goircycnehers 8 2 
Armedisenvicestrainings ere a en nie 2 5 
Nobravatlabilitty 4: iors Sse eras ee 2 2 
Working conditions a7; . csr i ee 1 0 
Other TeasOns? sis oosdeue soi yeeros sleet nae es 10 2 
170 81 


rLotalimumber Of TespoOnSeSaman se miaioe ces koe 


1 Excluding supervisors. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMIC AND 
RESEARCH BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, 


Wage Rates 


Hours 


Unions 


Working 
Conditions 


Older 
Workers 


Women 
Workers 


Professional 
Workers 


Occupations 


OTTAWA 


— Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, October 1958- 1959— 


$1.00. 

Primary Textiles Industry—Wages and Hours, 1958 -1959. 

Salary Rates, Days and Hours of Work and Pension Plans in 
Selected Hospitals, 1958- 1959. 

Labour Organization in Canada, 1959- 1960—35¢. 

Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1958- 1959—35¢. 

Working Conditions in Canadian Industry—1959—35S¢. 

Working and Living Conditions in Canada—1960—25¢. 

Group Hospitalization and Medical Insurance Plans in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries—1958—25¢. 

Provisions for Income Security in Canadian Manufacturing Indus- 
tries—1959—25¢. 

Age and Performance in Retail Trade—1959—25¢. 

The Aging Worker in the Canadian Economy—1959—25¢. 

The Employability of the Older Worker—1959. 


Married Women Working for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities— 
1958—25¢. Prepared in co-operation with the Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labour. 

Occupational Histories of Married Women Working for Pay in Eight 
Canadian Cities—1960—25¢. Prepared in co-operation with the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour. 


Professional Manpower Bulletins: 


Canadians Studying in the United States for Degrees in Science, 
Engineering, Agriculture, Architecture and Veterinary Medicine, 
1955-1956- 1957—25¢. 

Recent Changes in Engineering Manpower Requirements and Sup- 
plies in Canada—1959—25¢. 

Employment Outlook for Professional Personnel in Scientific and 
Technical Fields, 1958-1960- 1959—25¢. 


The Early Post-Graduate Years in the Technical and Scientific 
Professions in Canada—A Case Study of the 1954 Graduating Class 
of Engineers and Scientists—1959-—25¢. 

Engineering and Scientific Manpower Resources in Canada: Their 
Earnings, Employment and Education, 1957- 1959—25¢. 


Canadian Occupations: 


A series of over 30 monographs on various occupations, for the 
use of vocational guidance directors and others. A number of film 
strips also available. 


Publications for which a charge is made are available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
Remittances are payable to the Receiver General of Canada. 
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Government 
Publications 


Canaga. Intercepartmentel 
Skillea Manpower Training 
Research Comittee 

Report 
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